

There’s only one way to stop wanting one 


Perhaps you ve been looking at Cadillacs for years and saying to yourself, "One of these days . . 
Well, why not today? After all, the 1968 Cadillac is the first to benefit from the unsurpassed 
performance of a totally new 472 V-8, biggest and smoothest engine ever put into passenger 
car production. Your authorized dealer can point out a number of convincing reasons why this 
may well be your year of years for the car of cars. See him * s)s) 

soon and drive the elegant, exciting 1968 Cadillac. You'll ’Mys/S) 

discover that the only way to stop wanting one is to own one. standard of the world 






The more real facts we put into it, 
the smaller it got. 


Our research analysts have condensed over 1000 hours of 
hard reading, fact-finding and computing into a slim 8-page 
booklet that you can read in a few minutes. 

We call it “Stocks to Buy for 1968“ and it’s free. It gives you all 
the pertinent information, all the comparisons, to substantiate 
our selection of the 30 stocks we feel offer real promise for 1968. 

We’re specific in our recommendations. We list 9 stocks for 
conservative investment portfolios; 21 stocks for performance- 
minded investors. 

We talk candidly of risks. Estimate earnings clearly. 

List factors influencing an industry’s growth, a company’s future, 
a stock's behavior. 

Dominick & Dominick specialists talked to company officers, 
visited plants, dug deeply into a library of information to bring you 
this report. 

And our senior management carefully reviewed the position 
and promise of each and every equity recommended. 

Get your free copy of “Stocks to Buy for 1968" at any of our 
offices. Just come in and ask for yours. Or write: Department 207. 


DOMINICK& DOMINICK, 

INCORPORATED □ 14 WALL ST..N. Y., N. Y.10005 

MembersJ^ew York, American, Midwest. Pacific Coast & Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Buffalo; Chicago; Seattle; Portland. Ore.; San Francisco; Los Angeles; 

Atlanta; Charlotte; Nashville; Houston. Boston; Basle, Switzerland; London. 
Dominick Corporation of Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 



ValvoliNE 

h,q m perform**^' 

RACING 

Motor oil 


McLaren wins Can-Am ! 
His motor oil- 
Valvoline! 


New Zealander Bruce McLaren 

is the undisputed champion of the 1967 _ 

Canadian-American Challenge Cup Series. His chassis: 
an immaculate McLaren Mark 6A which he designed and built. His 
engine: a powerful 358-cubic inch Chevrolet. His motor oil: Valvoline Racing 
Oil, SAE 50. Second place was captured by world champion Denis Hulme, 
McLaren’s teammate, who also relied on Valvoline for winning power and 

performance throughout the series. 

The discriminating McLaren team chose Valvoline 
for the Can-Am Series. Make it your choice, too, 
whether you drive on the raceway or highway. Insist 
on Valvoline wherever automotive products are sold. 


Race proved for your car 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY. Ashland, Ky. 


Division of Ashland Oil & Refining Company 
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Spouts Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end, by Time Inc., 540 N. Michi- 
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Next week 

THE SUPER BOWL BATTLE 
looms as a fitting end to an ex- 
citing pro football season. Tex 
Maulc and Edwin Shrakc assay 
the Packers and Raiders and 
offer their victory predictions. 

IRISH HERO Ron Delany 
begins a three-part memoir of 
his extraordinary running ca- 
reer. from his 33 straight in- 
door mile victories to his Olym- 
pic triumph at Melbourne. 

THE SOUTH PACIFIC is the 
new American vacation fron- 
tier. Coles Phinizy reports on 
exotic Bora-Bora, while a bevy 
of Tahitian beauties model 
the latest Gcrnrcich swimwear. 
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Jack Kcrouac is a good man. Char- 
lie Schulz. Besides having written the 
true story of his football career (page 
44), the original high priest of the beat 
generation has this friend who howls 
and is a rather shaggy poetic-romantic 
type who is always getting shot down 
on account of living in a kind of lit- 
erary doghouse. Does this sound like 
a friend of yours. Mr. Schulz? 

Of course. And on page 28 Snoopy 
takes time off from hounding the Hun 
to go golfing at the Crosby. 



JACK KEROUAC AND SNOOPY 


Since it is seldom that Snoopy and 
Kerouac get together, it seemed only 
right to set up a little dialogue be- 
tween the two. This was more difficult 
than one might expect. Between books. 
Kerouac hides out in home town Low- 
ell, Mass., and even his agent claims 
he does not know his phone number. 
Snoopy, meanwhile, was last seen sip- 
ping root beer in a small cate on the 
coast of France. Finally reached 
through diligent legwork by a Govern- 
ment operative (his mailman ), Kerouac 
wrote back that — as a longtime reader 
of this “humanistic cartoon of events” 
he was glad he had been asked for 
an opinion of it. He said that he “loved 
Snoopy best in his meditative moments 
on the roof” but admitted that “I iden- 
tify most with Schrocder bending over 
his little piano, because he minds his 
own business and is (therefore surely) 
not of this contemporary world." 

As for Lucy, he says feelingly, “The 
pestiferous girl will probably grow up 
to extend her dissent to Schroeder's 
home doorstep, with placards and all, 
protesting peace of mind.” 
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In a beautifully Kerouacian para- 
graph, he took offense at a suggested 
comparison: “Charlie Brown’s All- 
Stars bear no similarities between base- 
ball or the Dracut Tigers, baseball as 
such, which my Dracut Tigers really 
played (we were older, your question 
was irrelevant). But the Schulz team 
does try via psychodrama." 

After parenthesizing that “I'd better 
shudder at what Mr. Schulz might say 
about my books." Kcrouac added 
that, unlike Snoopy and Schulz, “I 
don’t play golf but I do play short- 
distance golf, i.e., pool." 

Schulz, standing in for the vacation- 
ing Snoopy, barked, “I'm a good pool 
player, too. I’ve had my own table 
ever since my wife bought me one for 
Christmas and her father taught me 
how to handle a cue." 

As for football, Kerouac's strong 
point, Schulz readily conceded. "I 
never played much tackle. In fact, that’s 
why I took up golf. [Schulz, a regular 
competitor at the Crosby, is a truly 
excellent amateur golfer.] I discovered 
there was no coach to sit me on the 
bench. My fondest football memory is 
playing touch on the streets of St. 
Paul." 

Schulz was intrigued by Kerouac's 
identification with Schroeder. “I often 
find a similar solution necessary my- 
self," he said. “I crouch over a draw- 
ing board, shut out the world and draw 
silly little funny pictures." 

Which, if any. of the Peanuts ball 
club did Schulz think might grow up 
beat, hippie or some later equivalent? 
"By the time they grow up. I think all 
this will be past," he prophesied. “Of 
course, Charlie Brown would never be 
anything like that. He's much too sin- 
cere and concerned. Lucy is too con- 
fident. But Snoopy, well. Snoopy could 
go in any direction. If anybody could. 
Snoopy could grow up a hippie." 
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The value hunter 



He has the motives of the bargain hunter, but 
a different way of looking at things. 

He operates without blinders. His view is not 
narrowed by price tags. He sees beyond them. 

He measures long-term savings in operation 
and maintenance against initial expense. 

He weighs quality of material and workman- 
ship against the risks of buying cheap. 

He balances the economy of expert service 
against the costs of doubt. 

He’s a hard man to satisfy, to fool, to fault. 

He's our best customer. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Company 



SCORECARD 


SWINGING AN AX 

The ridiculous and recurring conflict 
between the Department of Agriculture, 
which administers the Forest Service, 
and the Department of the Interior, 
which governs the national parks, never 
has been more evident than in the dis- 
pute over Mineral King Valley in the 
Sierra Nevada. By historical quirk the 
valley, one of the most beautiful in the 
West, is not in the Sequoia National 
Park, which borders it on three sides, 
but in the Sequoia National Forest. The 
Department of Agriculture sought to 
convert Mineral King into a 535-mil- 
lion year-round resort, which would be 
constructed by Walt Disney Productions, 
and to build an eight-mile access road 
through the national park. For the past 
year an argument has raged over the 
advisability of such a plan. 

The dispute was never one of simple 
black and white. On the positive side, 
the resort would offer an outlet for Cal- 
ifornians seeking wholesome recreation 
— skiers would have access to superb 
slopes, and summer visitors would be 
able to hike, pack trip or ride the lifts to 
see the views. And the Department of 
Agriculture would receive half a million 
dollars in revenue each year from the Dis- 
ney company. 

On the debit side, another sliver of 
American wilderness would disappear, 
and part of a national park would be 
paved over. Those opposed feared the 
project would be scaled too large for the 
valley and would introduce, for instance, 
air- and water-pollution problems. 

Last week, upon getting absolute as- 
surance from Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman that the Disney resort 
“’will be a model project that will be 
copied, not criticized,” Interior Secre- 
tary Stewart Udall decided to go along. 
A Forest Service official says strict con- 
trols will make certain that the resort 
“very definitely will not have a honky- 
tonk atmosphere.” 

There is no reason why Americans 
cannot use the resources of their land. 
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but continual tugs-of-war on such is- 
sues settle nothing. What the country 
needs, as we have said before (SI. Dec. 

1 1 ), is a National Council of Ecological 
Advisers, a reasonable, concerned group 
of men who can study a proposition 
and make wise — and authoritative — 
recommendations. 

IT RUNS IN THE FAMILY 

We received word the other day that 
Private John Wooden Legs of Lame 
Deer, Mont, had posted the highest score 
ever recorded in basic training combat- 
proficiency tests in Company E, 4th 
Battalion, 3rd Brigade at Fort Lewis, 
Wash. He ran the mile in 5:34 in full 
combat uniform and boots. The letter 
noted that running was nothing new to 
the Wooden Legs family, who arc North- 
ern Cheyenne Indians. Great-grandfa- 
ther Richard Wooden Legs, the first to 
bear the name, was given it because he 
could walk great distances. He also ap- 
parently could fight, being on the win- 
ning side in the Battle of Little Bighorn 
against General Custer. Just coinciden- 
tally, Lieut. Colonel George Armstrong 
Custer, a great-grand-nephew of the 
General Custer, commands a battalion 
at Fort Lewis. Private Wooden Legs 
has never met him. 

MATCH POINT 

When Australia overwhelmed Spain 
last week 4 I in the Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round in Brisbane, there were so 
few people in the grandstands it looked 
like a tea party in the outback, The best 
single-day attendance was 6,500. Tennis 
officials recalled the days back in the 
’50s when the cup would draw 25.000 
people on an afternoon, but they now 
would have a hard time giving away 
that many seats. Like everyone else, the 
Australian tennis fan has become disen- 
chanted. A representative of a sporting 
goods company said, “Our tennis sales 
are off 40' ,' . When people aren't interest- 
ed enough in a sport to go out and 
watch it they don’t play it either. We 


need open tennis badly, including open 
Davis Cup play." 

Australia votes next month on wheth- 
er or not to allow its amateurs to play 
in an open Wimbledon. New South 
Wales, one of the six states within the 
Lawn Tennis Association of Australia, 
has already voted yes. If three other 
states do so, Wimbledon wins. 

Vehemently opposed to any change is 
the 300-pound president of the Lawn 
Tennis Association of Australia, Charles 
Edwards. Edwards has proved to be a 
formidable barrier, and not just because 
of his size. "What we need over here." 
he says, "are the Yanks. They will fill 
the stands for us just like they did in 
1958. People know it will be a real good 
fight when the Yanks are playing, so 
they turn out to watch. They’re bored 
with easy matches, like Spain. Why 
should Wimbledon introduce open ten- 
nis when their tournament is an automat- 
ic sellout? The only time to change is 
when you're in trouble." 

Well. Mr. Edwards, we Yanks are in 
trouble. And it sounds to us like you 
are, too. 

ON THE BEACH 

There is a man in Miami who has a jug 
filled with 300 sets of false teeth, the ma- 
jority of which have been found along 
the shore at Miami Beach in the past 
year and a half. Matthew Comito, an 



instructor in dental technology, adds 
around two dozen sets of teeth to his 
collection each month. On a holiday 
weekend, he says, as many as five or six 
dentures are washed ashore. He believes 
some are lost overboard by members of 
fishing parties; others are jarred loose 
from swimmers' mouths by waves. Most 


of Comito’s dentures probably were 
lost in the Keys and carried north by 
the surf. Ones lost off Miami, he says, 
should turn up in Fort Lauderdale or 
West Palm Beach. Although Comito 
would like to return the false teeth to 
their owners and has even gone so far 
as to hold a public showing of them, he 
has never been able to match man and 
molar. He suggests that people invest- 
ing in dentures have their names or per- 
haps their social security numbers en- 
graved on the plates. 

SUNDAY SERVICE 

On a recent Sunday morning in a Mil- 
waukee hotel room Bart Starr. Carroll 
Dale and various other Green Bay Pack- 
ers gathered for church services with a 
new NFL personality. Dr. Ira Eshleman, 
a retired minister who calls himself the 
sports world’s chaplain. Dr. Eshleman, 
who prefers the name “Doc,” has been 
traveling the pro-football circuit all year. 
He decided on this self-appointed mis- 
sion, he says, because "often visiting 
teams cannot get to church on the day 
of a game. I knew players like Don Shir.- 
nick and Raymond Berry of the Colts, 
Buddy Dial of the Cowboys and Bill 
Glass of the Browns had organized such 
chapel services for their teams. But I 
also knew that coaches worked hard to 
get their men in the right frame of mind 
for a game, and I wasn’t sure they would 
let me speak to them just before they 
played.” But the coaches do. 

Doc has been accepted by people like 
Green Bay’s Vince Lombardi and De- 
troit's Joe Schmidt. Schmidt, in fact, 
asked him to lead prayers of thanks in 
the Lion locker room after the team 
beat the Giants last month. Everyone 
knelt down and, the minister says, “when 
1 had finished, I got a most unusual trib- 
ute — all the players applauded." 

He conducts his services wearing a red 
Bombay blazer and white turtleneck. "1 
think it helps me to communicate with 
the players," he says. So far he has hand- 
ed out more than 200 Bibles to those play- 
ers and coaches who have asked for them. 
He receives no pay for his ministry and 
will have spent S5.000 on travel and Bi- 
bles by the end of the season. 

So popular is Doc that he cannot fill 
all the requests for his services. When 
the Packers first asked him to speak to 
them before the playoff game in Mil- 
waukee he had to tell them that he would 
accommodate them, but only if the Colts, 
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You'll find more action . more of everything at the Stardust Spend an hour and 
forty five minutes at our lavish and spectacular Lido Revue. Then, catch entertainers 
like the Kim Sisters. Esquivel and other great acts in the Stardust Lounge. They're 
on from dusk 'til dawn! Have a gourmet's delight in one of our 5 great restaurants. 
Swim. Sun. Tan. Play golf at our championship 
course. Yes, GO ... to your travel agent. Make a 
reservation for excitement! Or, write Reserva- 
tions Director. Suite 101. Economy minded? 

See our "Heavenly Holidays" brochure. 

1.000 LUXURY ROOMS AT S8 - S10. PLUS 500 DELUXE ROOMS AND SUITES 


HOTEL A GOLF CLUB. LAS VCCAS, NEVADA 
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The career camera 

Most men who’ve arrived in photography are Nikon users, as 
are those on the way up. The exception is rare. 

Quality has much to do with this. But more compelling, perhaps, 
is the versatility of the Nikon F system— the responsive vitality of 
the equipment in the hands of the user, which enables him to bring 
its quality into play at the very moment of truth. 

Whatever your career or career ambitions, if you are in earnest about 
photography, the Nikon F system offers limitless capabilities upon 
Which you can draw. See your Nikon dealer, or write for details. 

l Nikon F shown with new "center-weighted" Photomic T N thruthelens exposure system.J 

Nikon Inc.. Garden City, New York 11533 
Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 

(In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd. P.Q.) 



STRENGTH IN 11 SECONDS 


That’s all it takes to help build 
powerful muscles, trim body 

No atronuouH exercises ... no elaborate gym 
equipment ... no lengthy, tedious work-outs. 
You don't need time, space, or energy to 
multiply your strength ... to broaden your 
shoulders ... to increase your lung capacity 
... to trim your waistline ... to develop 
vigor. Now the same method of Isometric- 
Isotonic Contraction that trained the German 
Olympic Team and other world-famous ath- 
letes can help YOU build a powerful physique. 
Yes, even if you are 30, 50 years old or more. 
Unlike ordinary isometric contraction de- 
vices. the TENSOLATOR® combines both 
Isometric and Isotonic benefits in a scries of 
uick 7-second exercises that you do once a 
ay in your own room — less than 2 minutes 
in all! Muscles grow stronger, shoulders 
broaden, chest expands, waist tapers down — 
and you feel like a new man. Fast? We guar- 
antee impressive results in 10 days or your 
money back without question. Send for the 
big brochure that shows step-by-step illustra- 
tions of the Tensolator Method. Enclose this 
ad with your name, address, zip code (re- 
quired for mailing!) and 25 1 to cover postage 
and handling to: THOYLO CORPORA- 
TION, Dept. SO-18, 509 Fifth Avenue. New 
York. N Y. 10017 


SUPPORT RED CROSS 

help ■ 


Now Possible To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 

And Promptly Stop Itching, 
Relieve Pain In Most Cases. 

Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in most cases -to stop 
burning itch, relieve pain and actually 
shrink hemorrhoids. 

In case after case doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain and itch- 
ing, actual reduction 1 shrinkage) took 
place. 

The answer is Preparation H<*— 
there is no other formula like it for 
hemorrhoids. Preparation H also 
soothes inflamed, irritated tissues and 
helps prevent further infection. In 
ointment or suppository form. 


SCORECARD ronlinurd 

to whom he had pledged himself on the 
same day, were not their foes. Maybe 
the Colts should have sought Doc's help 
the previous week, when they played 
Los Angeles. 

FOLLOWING THE LINE 

The Loyola of Chicago-Colorado Stale 
basketball game received heavy play 
with bookmakers across the country. 
One widely circulated lout sheet featured 
the game as its Wednesday Night Spe- 
cial. and another, which sells each week 
for S2, advised that Loyola "should be 
able to take this one on speed and shoot- 
ing alone." 

On Thursday newspapers and wire 
services were flooded with telephone 
calls from bettors trying to find the re- 
sults. There were no results. The game 
was called off months ago and resched- 
uled for Jan. 6. Any bets? 

SET FOR A KILLING 

Arlington Park, the Midwest's leading 
Thoroughbred track, has made a bid to 
hold half of its 1968 programs at night. 
Five weeks ago the track requested the 
change in programming, but the peti- 
tion to the Illinois Racing Board was 
made surreptitiously, Arlington appar- 
ently hoping the board would approve 
its plan before opposition— primarily 
from harness-racing interests — could be 
mobilized. The board, which is tradition- 
ally compliant in dealing with the track’s 
requests, was expected to hand down a 
favorable decision. 

However, 24 hours before the board 
was to decide on the matter the Arling- 
ton proposal was leaked to the Chicago 
Sun-Times, presumably so that the deci- 
sion would not appear to be a behind- 
the-scenes deal. Opposition to the plan 
was immediate and so intense that the 
chairman of the Illinois Racing Board 
suggested it go into executive session to 
examine the matter and, quite possibly, 
to approve it. Attorneys for anti-Arling- 
ton groups declared secret sessions were 
against the state law; so the board re- 
treated. and it will hold public hearings 
on the matter this Saturday. 

The group that w ill suffer most if night 
Thoroughbred racing is approved will 
be the local harness tracks, which al- 
ready race at night and have dates that 
overlap Arlington’s. "We will not be 
able to compete," one harness official 
says. "Night Thoroughbred racing will 
mean less revenue and therefore less 
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purse money at our tracks. It would be 
the death knell of our business." 

Harness racing has built itself into a 
major sport by catering to night crowds. 
Now Thoroughbred racetrack owners 
arc eying the market they once scoffed 
at as nonexistent. William Miller, for- 
mer chairman of the Illinois Racing 
Board, declared recently that "night 
Thoroughbred racing cannot be avoided 
for long in any state simply because that 
is the only avenue of survival." 

Survival for whom? 

SAND OF ANOTHER COLOR 

There was a report going around recent- 
ly that the sand in the bunkers at next 
week’s Crosby Pro-Am would be pastel- 
toned. Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing. the sponsor of the telecast of 
the -tournament, makes a pastel sand, 
and the company suggested that view- 
ers might like to see more colorful explo- 
sion shots. 

Del Monte Properties Co., the owner 
of the golf courses on which the Crosby 
is played, agreed to the idea, figuring 
that 3M would use a color spray on the 
existing sand. When Del Monte officials 
learned later that 3M would bring in 
tons of its own sand and would sub- 
stitute it for that which is now in the 
traps. 3M was told to keep its trucks in 
St. Paul. It seems Del Monte is also in 
the sand business, and all that fine- 
grained Monterey stuff that glistens so 
white on TV is for sale. 

CHARITY CASES 

In a recent issue of The New York Times 
these two brief items appeared, the one 
immediately following the other: 

The Chicago Cubs won their last 

National League pennant in 1945. 

DO NOT FORGET THE NEEDIEST 

THEY SAID IT 

• John McKay, USC coach, asked about 
the extra work of a bowl game: "Any 
coach who says it’s extra work going to 
the Rose Bowl ought to get out of coach- 
ing and become a fry cook." 

• Pepper Rogers, Kansas football coach, 

claiming that pressure is most intense 
when it comes without warning: "I was 
third clarinet in the high school band, 
and I faked a lot. Then one night I had 
to sit in the first chair. That's my idea 
of pressure — trying to do something 
you’re not qualified to do." end 
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THE OLD 
PRO 
GOES 
IN 

FOR SIX 


On a frigid field and against an ice-hard 
Dallas Cowboy defense, Bart Starr (No. 15) 
climaxed a last-minute drive by clawing 
across for the touchdown that put Green 
Bay m the Super Bow! by TEX MAULE 


CONTINUED 
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THE OLD PRO continued 

I n the gelid confines of Lambeau Field, 
on the coldest New Year's Eve in the 
cold history of Green Bay, the Green 
Bay Packers won the right last Sunday 
to move south to M iami. There, on Janu- 
ary 14, they will meet the Oakland Raid- 
ers, easy victors over the Houston Oil- 
ers ( page 14), for the championship of 
all football. 

Marshaled into something resembling 
a hot streak by Quarterback Bart Starr, 
the Packers shook off more than two 
quarters of almost total ineffectiveness 
and in the final frozen moments toiled 
68 yards in four minutes and 37 sec- 
onds to score on the brave Dallas de- 
fenders. Thus, with only 1 3 seconds left 
to play. Green Bay won 21-17 to take 
the National Football League champion- 
ship for the third straight year. No other 
team has been able to do that since the 
NFL was split into divisions. 

Fuzzy Thurston, who has been around 
for six Green Bay titles, wiped tears from 
his eyes and beamed with a bright red, 
frozen face. "This,” he said, "was the 
hardest one of my six. And the best.” 

The Packers had started off as though 
the temperature of 13° below zero was 
as comfortable for them as the gentle 
breezes of Miami Beach. They scored 
the first time they got the ball, march- 
ing 82 yards in a typical, methodical 
drive that took 16 plays. Starr threw six 
passes, called eight running plays and 
was helped along by two penalties on 
the Cowboys, one for interference, the 
other for holding. 

In the second quarter he called a play 
that has become a Starr trademark. Al- 
most everyone in pro football is aware 
that when the Packers have a third down 
and short yardage beyond their own 40- 
yard line, Starr is likely to go for broke. 
This time it was third and one on the 
Dallas 43. Starr faked Fullback Ben 
Wilson into the line, dropped back and 
lofted a long pass to Boyd Dowler, who 
had raced behind Dallas Safety Mel 
Renfro. For a moment it appeared that 
Dowler would not be able to reach the 
pass, but a brisk, 15-mile-an-hour wind 
hung the ball just long enough for him 
to pick it up on his fingertips. 

The touchdown made the score 14-0; 
a year before, the Packers had jumped 
off to a similar 1 4-0 lead against the Cow- 
boys, only to have Dallas come within 
two yards of catching up in the last min- 
ute and 52 seconds. But that game had 
been played on a good day. It seemed 


unlikely that on this frightful one the 
Cowboys could recover from a two- 
touchdown deficit. But they did and, as 
it turned out, almost all of the rest of 
the game was to belong to them. 

They got one touchdown back later 
in the second quarter when the very quick 
Dallas line, which punished Starr most 
of the afternoon — he was dumped eight 
times while attempting to pass — threw 
him for a 19-yard loss. End Willie 
Townes hit Starr and forced a fumble; 
the other end, George Andrie. picked 
up the ball and scored with it. 

"It wasn't the offensive line breaking 
down,” Starr said after the game. "They 
did well enough. But the receivers 
couldn't make their cuts on the icy field, 
and I couldn't find anyone to throw to. 
So I was holding the ball too long, and 
they got to me.” 

A little later the usually sure-handed 
Willie Wood dropped a punt on the 
Green Bay 17 and Phil Clark recovered 
for Dallas. Danny Villanueva kicked a 
21 -yard field goal just before the half, 
and the Cowboys, who had been unable 
to gain more than three first downs in 
the first half, nevertheless left the field 
trailing only 14-10. 

Even so, it seemed improbable that 
Dallas could win the game. While Starr 
had been throwing well and the Pack- 
ers’ running had been adequate, the 
Cowboys had been almost helpless 
against the Green Bay defense. Dallas 
managed only 42 yards as Quarterback 
Don Meredith, his hands numbed by 
the cold, missed his receivers, even when 
they were in the clear. 

"My hands grew colder with each 
drive,” he said later. "When your hands 
are as cold as mine were, you can’t wing 
the ball, and you have to wing it, you 
have to spiral the ball in a wind like 
that.” 

But the second half was dramatically 
different. The Cowboys, having analyzed 
Green Bay’s defense, changed a few 
blocking patterns to destroy the keys. 
Meredith, to give his passing hand a 
measure of warmth between plays, cut 
a hole in his jersey and tucked his hand 
in next to his belly. The defensive line 
continued to pressure Starr, and Dallas 
suddenly took charge. 

The first time the Cowboys got the 
ball, Meredith moved them to the Green 
Bay 13. There, after a nine-yard run, he 
fumbled and Green Bay recovered. But 
on the next Packer series, hit with shock- 



Dale's two catches led to first touchdown. 



Dowler beat Renfro to make the score 14—0. 
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Wood's fumble of punt led to Cowboy field goal. Dallas had scored earlier on a Starr fumble. 



ing force by Lee Roy Jordan, Starr lost 
16 yards on one play while attempting 
to pass and the Cowboys came right 
back. This time Villanueva missed a 
field goal from the 47-yard line to end 
the drive. 

Again the Dallas defense smeared 
Green Bay, which seemed to grow more 
helpless as the game went on. The Cow- 
boys took over on their own 45 after a 
short punt. On second down Meredith 
handed off to Dan Reeves, who was a 
quarterback at South Carolina during his 
undergraduate days, and Reeves swept 
wide to his left. Dallas had had some suc- 
cess with this run during the third period. 

“I was slow mentally on the play,” 
Bob Jeter, the Green Bay right corner- 
back, said after the game. "We know 
all about Reeves’s option pass. They’ve 
used it a lot. Usually Willie Wood will 
tell me that he’s going to take Lance Ren t- 
zel deep, or I'll tell him that I’ll take 
him, but this time we didn't say any- 
thing. Willie moved up to meet the run 
and I took a step up and when I saw 
him cock his arm, I said to myself, ‘Oh, 
my Lord, what have I done?’ I tried to 
get back, but when I saw the ball in the 
air, I knew it was all over.” 

The pass play, from Reeves to Rent- 
zel, carried 50 yards and put Dallas ahead 
for the first time, 17-14. It came on the 
first play of the fourth period, and al- 
though the Packers still had plenty of 
time, with Dallas dominating the game 
Green Bay’s chances of winning seemed 
as remote now as Dallas’s had earlier. 

The next two times the Packers got 
the ball, they gained a total of only 21 
yards, with 14 of those coming on an 
interference penalty. So, when Dallas 
had to punt with five minutes left to 
play and the Packers gained possession 
on their own 31 with 4:50 to go, most 
of the frozen crowd of more than 50,000 
had almost decided to go home, warm 
up, and drown their sorrows with a sad 
New Year’s Eve celebration. 

“We went out for the huddle,” Starr 
said, "and decided that if we were go- 
ing to do it, it had to be now.” Jerry 
Kramer, who had labored mightily 
blocking on Dallas’s Jethro Pugh, said, 
“For the first time I had doubts. I 
thought, well, maybe the time has come 
for us to lose. But I had a second thought 
immediately. 1 thought that if we went, 
we’d go swinging.” 

For the next 4 ! /i minutes the Packers 
burrowed deep into that reservoir of 
continued 
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THE OLD PRO continued 


experience and determination that has 
accumulated in thdir unequaled three- 
year reign as champions of the world. 
The Cowboys had been double-cover- 
ing the two Packer wide receivers — Dow- 
ler and Carroll Dale — so Starr could not 
go to them. Instead, he threw a short 
pass to Donny Anderson to open the 
series. Then Chuck Mercein (see cover ) 
skittered outside right end for seven 
more yards behind a strong block on 
Linebacker Chuck Howley. 

To remind the Dallas defense that he 
had not forgotten his wide receivers, 
Starr hit Dowler over the middle with a 
13-yard pass for a first down. Anderson 
lost nine yards on what was meant to 
be an option pass, but Starr came right 
back and tossed him a dinky pass over 
the head of an onrushing lineman, and 
Anderson, maneuvering well on the icy 
turf, gained 12. 

“I just dumped the ball to him when 
I couldn’t find my primary receiver 
open,” Starr explained later. “He did 
the rest by himself. Same thing was true 
on the next pass. He was the outlet re- 
ceiver, the guy you go to when you can’t 
go to anyone else.” This time the pass 
to Anderson gained nine yards and a 
first down on the Dallas 30-yard line. 
There were two minutes left to play. 


For the fourth time in this drive, Starr 
threw to a back, but now it was Mer- 
cein, the fullback Lombardi acquired 
late in the season when injuries deplet- 
ed his corps of runners. Mercein had 
been a New York Giant and Washington 
Redskin reject, but on this cold, cold 
day, he contributed a large share to the 
Green Bay victory. He took Starr’s short 
pass, eluded one tackle, and ran 19 yards, 
going out of bounds on the Dallas 11. 

“This one wasn’t a dump pass or an 
outlet,” Starr said. “On this play Mer- 
cein is not the primary receiver. But if 
the linebacker doesn't pick him up im- 
mediately when he comes out into his 
pattern, then I hit him. I saw the lineback- 
er freeze this time, so I hit Chuck quick. 
He made the rest of it on his own.” 

From the 11 Starr produced one of 
the daring calls that make him a great 
quarterback. It was what some clubs, 
fittingly, call a sucker play. Gale Gilling- 
ham, the young guard who all after- 
noon had had his hands more than full 
trying to block All-Pro Defensive Tack- 
le Bob Lilly, pulled out and pulled to 
his right. Lilly, reading a run to the 
right, went with him, and Starr handed 
the ball to Mercein. Mercein shot 
through the hole left by Gillingham 
and by the trailing Lilly and struggled to 


ANOTHER OLD PRO KICKS 


F or years the Oakland Raiders 
bounced from one stadium to anoth- 
er, playing all but unnoticed in the shade 
of that other professional football team 
from the town across the Bay. But last 
week, now firmly settled in their own 
fine new home, the Raiders finally got 
what they had been seeking during those 
darker times — their first American Foot- 
ball League championship. After waiting 
so long, the Raiders turned the event 
into an almost casual rout. They beat 
the Houston Oilers 40-7 and left the 
impression they could have easily dou- 
bled the score if they had not been look- 
ing forward to their showdown Super 


Bowl match with the Green Bay Packers. 

All week the Oakland players wore 
the look of men who had a rather sim- 
ple but tedious job to perform. “Com- 
pared to the way it was when I was 
with Houston for other championship 
games, the attitude here is very calm,” 
said George Blanda, the 40-year-old 
former Houston quarterback who this 
year became the Oakland kicker and 
who, on Sunday afternoon, booted four 
field goals and four conversions for 16 
points. “We’re going to win this game," 
said Oakland Defensive Tackle Tom 
Keating. "If I said anything else, I’d be 
a liar.” 


the Dallas three. On the next play Ander- 
son got a first down on the Dallas one. 

From the one Starr twice called on 
Anderson, and both times Anderson 
was stopped for no gain. After each play, 
Starr called for time-out. The second 
time he trotted over to confer with Lom- 
bardi. This was Green Bay’s last time- 
out. There were 20 seconds and possibly 
two downs remaining. A field goal was 
a near certainty and would have put the 
game into a sudden-death overtime; a 
pass would win if completed; it would 
stop the clock and leave time for an- 
other play if not. Lombardi, who has 
unbounded faith in Starr, elected to 
gamble with his quarterback. (“I was 
thinking of the fans,” he said later, face- 
tiously. “I couldn’t stand to think of 
them sitting in those cold stands for an 
overtime period.”) 

Anderson had slipped taking off on 
both of his jabs at the line. The field, 
now in the shadow of the stands, was 
fast becoming an iced-over pond. “I 
knew Donny wasn’t getting any footing,” 
Starr said after the game. “He almost 
fell down before I could get the ball to 
him the second time he carried. I fig- 
ured 1 wouldn’t have as far to run and I 
wouldn’t have as much chance to fum- 
ble, so I called the wedge to Kramer’s 


FOR SIXTEEN 

by EDWIN SHRAKE 

Two days before the game Raider 
Quarterback Daryle Lamonica had 
already plotted the affair on pieces of 
paper. Lamonica likes to sketch out 
different situations, draw his solutions 
and then talk them over with his room- 
mate, Cotton Davidson, a Raider quar- 
terback who was injured this season but 
stayed with the club to work with La- 
monica. “I have the whole thing well 
organized in my mind,” Lamonica said. 
“I know what I’m going to do. Of course, 
I’ll have to wait and see what Houston 
will give me. Nobody has scored deep 
on the Oilers, but I’ll go in looking to 
see what we have that will work on them 
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side." Kramer had been having much 
better luck blocking Pugh than Gilling- 
ham had had with Lilly. 

"When he called the play, I knew he 
would be following me,” Kramer ex- 
plained. "I had been having a hell of a 
time trying to get footing to drive off 
and block. I searched around with both 
feet when I got down and I finally found 
a little soft spot with my right foot. I 
got off real good with the ball. Pugh 
was playing on my inside shoulder — to 
my left — and I took my best shot at 
him. That may have been the biggest 
block I ever made in my life.” 

The block moved Pugh in and back. 
Starr came hard behind him and slid 
into the end zone, and suddenly, for 
50,000 people, spring came. 

The temperature probably will be 
100° higher January 14 when Green 
Bay meets Oakland in Miami’s Super 
Orange Bowl. But, thawing out in the 
dressing room, Bob Skoronski, the big 
tackle whose face was marked and 
bloody, expressed a sentiment held by 
most of his teammates. 

"This game,” he said wearily, "was 
our mark of distinction.” 

A distinction so painfully won on the 
tundra of Green Bay will not melt eas- 
ily under the warm Florida sun. 



Masked, hooded and bundled, the congealed faithful In Green Bay remained true and — uh, blue. 


Sunday. Then we’ll adjust accordingly.” 

Like his opposite, Houston Quarter- 
back Pete Beathard, Lamonica was in- 
volved in last year’s AFL championship 
game between Kansas City and Buffalo. 
Lamonica was the substitute for Buf- 
falo’s Jack Kemp, and Beathard played 
behind Kansas City's Len Dawson. But 
this was the first title game for both as 
starters, and Lamonica had progressed 
so rapidly as a No. 1 quarterback that 
he had been named the AFL’s Player of 
the Year. 

“When I was traded to Oakland I 
was an outsider,” Lamonica said. “I 
had to earn respect foe myself. These 
old pros like Center Jim Otto and Guard 
Wayne Hawkins helped me a lot. If I 
would call a formation we didn't have, 
they'd know what I wanted and would 
line up in the right formation. By the 
time I got over the ball, it would dawn 
on me. Early in the season I had to stay 
with basic football because I couldn’t 


read the blitzes very well. Now my play 
selection is broader, not so conservative. 
Cotton Davidson keeps talking to me, 
keeps me from making big mistakes.” 

The Houston defense presented a 
problem to Lamonica in the team's one 
regular-season meeting this year. Oak- 
land won 19-7 on four field goals by 
Blanda, but Lamonica did not throw a 
touchdown pass. "That wasn’t the same 
Houston team we had played in the ex- 
hibition season,” Lamonica said. “We 
didn’t know what to expect. Now we’ve 
seen films of them, and we have a bet- 
ter idea. We’re as well prepared as any 
team in football. Nobody can do any- 
thing to us we’re not prepared for. The 
only way we can lose is to beat our- 
selves. Credit John Rauch — our coach 
— for that." 

The Houston offense had led the 
league in rushing, but the Raiders viewed 
it as a fairly straightforward and un- 
sophisticated attack that could be 


stopped by pure force. "If we can shut 
off the Houston running game and make 
the Oilers throw the ball, we can make 
them do something they don’t want to 
do,” said Keating. "It’s better to play a 
team like that than one that has a great 
throwing arm. If Beathard doesn’t see a 
receiver right away and doesn’t dump 
the ball to his tight end coming across, 
or to his fullback, he starts running 
around looking. But what we have to 
do is stop Hoyle Granger. He’s the best 
fullback I’ve played against. Jim Nance 
of Boston made more yards this year, but 
he can’t move laterally as well as Grang- 
er and can’t catch the ball. Granger slides 
and picks his holes. By shutting him off, 
we can shut off the Oilers.” 

Oiler Coach Wally Lemm, handi- 
capped by a lack of quality pass re- 
ceivers, concentrated on the running 
game this season, and Houston surprised 
the AFL by running its way to the East- 
ern Division championship. “I’ve always 


continued 
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been a believer in establishing a run- 
ning game,” Lemm said. "If all you do 
is throw, all you’ll get is a pass rush. 
There are a lot of teams that play as we 
do. It’s not a matter of how many times 
you throw 1 , just how many yards you 
gain. If you have the ball, the other 
team can’t score.” 

However, the Oilers considered the 
probability that the Oakland defense 
known locally as the Eleven Angry Men 
— would load up to cut off Granger and 
Halfback Woodie Campbell. That left a 
great amount of responsibility on Beath- 
ard, who joined the club at midscason. 
For the Oiler offense to move, Beathard 
would have to throw accurately, the 
Houston receivers would have to quit 
dropping the ball and Beathard. an ex- 
cellent runner, would have to scramble 
for a few’ important gains. "So we'll 
just keep Beathard in the pocket," said 
the Raiders’ huge, mustachioed defen- 
sive end. Ben Davidson. 

On a cool gray afternoon before a 
crowd of 53,330 — an AFL champion- 
ship-game record — Lamonica opened 
the Oakland attack with running plays 
aimed at the Houston middle and left 
side and tested both Oiler corncrbacks 
with sideline pass patterns. The first 
time the Oilers got the ball, they con- 
trolled it for 1 1 plays, with Granger los- 
ing two yards on four carries but with 
Beathard hitting five of six passes. The 
Oilers looked as if they might drive for 
a touchdown and spoil Oakland’s Su- 
per Bowl plans before the team ever got 
out of town. Then Raider Linebacker 
Dan Connors stole a pass from Hous- 
ton Tight End Alvin Reed, and the 
Oilers' mild hopes began to die. Blanda 
kicked his first field goal- from 37yards 
out — to put Oakland ahead 3-0 at the 
end of the first quarter. 

By then Lamonica had found out what 
he wanted to know . The left side of the 
Houston defense -Cornerback Miller 
Farr, rookie Linebacker George Webster 
and End Pat Holmes was difficult to 
crack. Last year the Oilers gave up 25 
touchdowns at their left cornerback 
position, but this season newcomer Farr 
had chopped that number down to one. 
But the right side was a different mat- 
ter. On the first play of the second quar- 
ter Oakland Fullback Hewritt Dixon 


(we cover) went around left end on a 
sweep, got a clearing block from rookie 
Guard Gene Upshaw and raced 69 yards 
for a touchdown. Lamonica kept hitting 
to his own left. The Raiders sent 12 run- 
ning plays to that side in the second quar- 
ter and gained 131 yards, but it took a 
fake field goal and a 1 7-yard pass from 
Lamonica to Dave Kocourek to get Oak- 
land a 17-0 half-time lead. 

"We blew it. that's all," said Lemm. 
"Our error on that fake field goal was 
just as important as our fumble on the 
second-half kickoff." 

The fumble occurred when Houston's 
swift Zeke Moore, racing laterally across 
the field and looking for running room, 
dropped the ball after being tackled on 
the 30. and Oakland's Ken Hcrock re- 
covered. Seven plays later Lamonica 
carried over from the one on a quarter- 
back sneak — just as Starr had done 
against Dallas. 

At this point Houston tightened up 
its defense against the Raider rushing 
game, but by now Blanda simply could 
not miss. He kicked another field goal 
from the 40 to put Oakland ahead 27 0. 
Then in the fourth quarter he kicked 
two more, one from the 42 and the last 
from the 36. And to cap it all off, La- 
monica threw a final 1 2-yard touchdown 
pass to Bill Miller 

In the meantime the Houston offense, 
as well as its defense, had almost dis- 
appeared. Just as Tom Keating had sug- 
gested. the Raiders were able to counter 
the Oilers' power running with their 
own overpowering force. Keating. Da- 
vidson. Dan Birdwcll and Ike Lassiter 

the Oakland front four- refused to 
budge, the linebackers kept the Oiler 
running attack inside and the best sec- 
ondary in the league came up to help 
out. Over the season Granger had gained 
1.194 yards rushing, second best in the 
league. On Sunday he was held to 19 
yards in 14 carries. 

With no running game, Beathard had 
to scramble. He threw only one pass to 
his flanker. Ode Burrell, and that was 
incomplete. But he threw 18 rimes to 
Split End Charlie Frazier, who caught 
seven. After a disappointing season Fra- 
zier, Houston’s fastest receiver, was the 
Oilers' only hope for quick touchdowns. 
He got one in this game on a five-yard 


pass after a 34-yard interference penalty 
against Oakland, but usually he was cov- 
ered closely by Oakland Cornerback Wil- 
lie Brown and could not get free. 

With six minutes left, the Raiders were 
so comfortably situated that they put 
Blanda in at quarterback. "It's very 
sweet to win against people who let you 
go," Blanda said later in the Oakland 
locker room, where the Raiders doused 
themselves with the traditional cham- 
pagne shower. But the Raiders— who 
had earned $6.(X)0 apiece for their victo- 
ry and could now look forward to a 
chance at SI 5.000 more against Green 
Bay were a little restrained even in 
their celebration, as though the victory 
party had been a foregone conclusion 
which, to them, it was. 

Lamonica said Dixon's long run and 
the following Oakland touchdown drive 

which also was directed toward Hous- 
ton's right side were the deciding fac- 
tors. "We discovered a weakness, and 
a quarterback has to hit the weakness 
as long as he can," he said. "Upshaw's 
blocking had a lot to do with our going 
to our left, but we were just executing 
well in that direction." 

"Upshaw ." said Dixon, "is one beau- 
tiful player. On my run, he kicked out 
the corner and there was nothing in front 
of me for miles." 

Lamonica admitted thoughts of play- 
ing in the Super Bowl had been lurking 
in his head even earlier in the week as 
he marked his diagrams and considered 
Oakland's defensive plan against Hous- 
ton. "I wouldn't be human if I didn’t 
think about going to the Super Bowl." 
he said. "I'm looking forward very much 
to playing Green Bay. I was drafted by 
the Packers when I got out of college, 
but I chose the AFL. I think I would 
rather play Green Bay than any other 
team." 

"If we play like we played today, we 
can run on Green Bay or on anybody 
else," said Upshaw. "There's plenty of 
pressure in the Super Bowl, but if we 
keep calm it's going to be just like play- 
ing any team in any other game." 

The Raiders may find that is not quite 
the case. But after eight years of try- 
ing, they have at last won an AFL 
championship, and they have a reason 
to feel heady. end 


In fourth quarter game's high scorer. George Blanda. who had played for Houston, kicks third o' four field goals against his former teammates. 
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THE BVD BOYS SHOOT DOWN A HEX 



Obliged to practice in their underwear. North Carolina's favored Tar Heels 
captured the Far West Classic in Portland. The final victory was scored over 
Oregon State, which had won the title 10 of 11 times by JOE JARES 


E verybody should have known it was 
going to bean entertaining basketball 
tournament when the North Carolina 
Tar Heels arrived ahead of their equip- 
ment and had to work out one evening 
in their BVDs. Or the clue could have 
been spotted when Oregon Assistant 
Coach Frank Arnold jumped up and 
down so vigorously that he split the scat 
of his pants in the Ducks’ first game. 
Or when Utah Coach Jack Gardner 
reached under the bench for his ulcer- 
soothing bottle of milk, took a big swig 
and almost got ill because it had soured. 
(And wouldn’t that have been embarrass- 
ing for the fellow who once beat out 
Ezra Taft Benson as the Milk Industry 
Foundation's man of the year?) 

But recognized early or not it was an 
entertaining tournament in Portland, 
Oregon, last week. North Carolina, 
fifth-ranked in the nation, got proper 
uniforms in time and just did manage 
to win, and nowhere-rated Oregon State 
almost demonstrated again that more 
than tall trees can be upended in the 
wild Northwest. In fact, the athletic 
traffic advisory for some time has been 
to stay off the Oregon Trail. Not only 
is there poison oak amid the timber but 
the state has a history of being inhos- 
pitable to outside teams. One recent 
unhappy guest was USC. college foot- 
ball’s No. I team when it came to visit 
Corvallis last fall and play twice-beaten 
Oregon State. The Trojans lost 3-0 on a 
muddy field (“muddy field" is almost a 
redundancy in Washington and Oregon) 
and had to beat UCLA later to get back 
their top ranking. 

So now it is basketball season and, 
more specifically, tournament time. 
Time for 1 he Classics. A classic is sup- 
posed to be a famous, traditional or 
typical event. like a tulip bulb festival 
in Holland, but the people who pro- 
mote college basketball generally ignore 
dictionary definitions and are perfectly 
willing to use the word to describe such 
things as four Oklahoma biblc colleges 
in a free-throw shooting contest. If an 


event takes place during the Christmas- 
New Year holiday and if it involves four 
or more teams, then it is a classic. The 
annual winter tournament in Oregon 
has been one since the day it started in 
1956. It is called the Far West Classic. 
From the beginning it was a showcase 
for Oregon State, which was pleasing 
for the late Slats Gill, who coached the 
Beavers for 36 years and wanted the 
area to be known for something besides 
Chinook salmon and Douglas firs. 

In the first decade of the Far West 
Classic the field was enlarged from four 
to eight teams. The University of Or- 
egon came in as co-host, the site was 
changed from Corvallis to the glass- 
enclosed Memorial Coliseum in Portland 
and, in a crazy series of upsets and come- 
from-behind thrillers, Oregon State 
won 27 straight games and 10 straight 
championships. In 1957 Utah came into 
the classic undefeated and lost to the 
Beavers in the finals by two points. In 
1958 a last-minute jump shot broke a 
tie with Air Force and Oregon State 
won by two. In the finals the next night 
OSU was down by 14 points to Iowa at 
half time, fought back to a tic and won 
by a free throw with one second left on 
the clock. Idaho was leading by one in 
the 1959 semi-final when Bill Wold hit 
a jump shot with three seconds left to 
win again for the hosts. In the 1963 
finals, giant Center Mel Counts was 
held by BYU’s John Fairchild to one 
field goal in 21 attempts but Fairchild 
fouled out with about 12 minutes left 
and Counts went wild. OSU won by 10. 
In 1964 a substitute scored 10 points in 
overtime to beat Army in a first-round 
game. Year after year, it seemed, the 
gods were looking down benignly from 
snowy Mount Hood and blessing only 
the home state shots — at least, after 
half time. 

The fun ended abruptly last year, Paul 
Valenti's third as head coach. Oregon 
State lost all three games in the tourna- 
ment and took home the booby prize. 
This season the Beavers were not men- 



tioned by any sane man as a challeng- 
er to UCLA, Washington State, Cal 
or USC in their own Pacific Eight. At 
tournament time they had a 2-2 rec- 
ord in college competition and faced the 
best field in the Classic's history: un- 
beaten Utah, Atlantic Coast favorite 
North Carolina, Ivy League favorite 
Princeton and tall, tough Washington 
State, plus three mediocre teams. 

North Carolina, the early choice, came 
into Portland like a big-business task 
force — confident, intelligent, well- 
dressed and organized right down to a 
synchronized post-dinner burp. IBM 
might have been in town to negotiate a 
contract. Carolina was there to win title 
to a piece of property, in this case a cham- 
pionship trophy. Everything was first 
class, from Coach Dean Smith's dou- 
ble-vented suit coats to the way his team 
manager, a pre-med student, had the 
courtesy station wagon waiting at the 
hotel door. The Tar Heels brought along 
their sports information director, who 
proudly gave out his S3.000. 48-page 
press brochure containing 101 photo- 
graphs and such esoteric tidbits as Guard 
Ed Foglcr’s favorite food (salami) and 
Guard Dick Grubar's favorite actress 
(Ursula Andress). Films were made of 
each of their games, a soundtrack from 
the radio broadcast was added and the 
whole thing was ready for showing the 
next day, like daily rushes at Twentieth 
Century-Fox. 

The Tar Heels were, of course, even 
more impressive-looking on the court 

before and after the tip-offs. Each 
player had white sweat bands on his 
wrists and his uniform number on each 
calf-length sock (the socks never slipped 
down). Most of the players had their 
hair combed the same conservative way, 
falling down a little over their foreheads. 
It sort of spoiled the whole classy image 
when their satiny blue-and-white uni- 
forms were late and they had to work 
out at the Coliseum Tuesday night in 
their underwear. No fans were around, 
but there were some newsmen. The re- 
porters knew from the brochure that 
All-America Larry Miller liked sports 
cars but they didn't know he wore plaid 
shorts. 

Winning title to the trophy was not 
easy. The Tar Heels started with an 87 
78 victory over Stanford Thursday night 
and in their locker room afterward a 
portable record player blared Now Thai 
you’ve Won Me by the Temptations 

continued 


Before he fouled out. Vince Fritz's long-distance shooting kept Oregon 
State close to Carolina, earned him a place on the All- Tournament Team. 
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ALL TOGETHER NOW-A BIG WHOMPF FOR NORFOLK STATE 


They come out of a back room softly, padding peacefully along 
like a pack of wolves before it catches the scent. Then they line 
up in their orange and blue pullovers and their white wool 
pants and. with three lines bursting in from the side, practice 
jump shots and layups and spin shots and the other customary 
drills of the day. The action remains routine, and a strange 
hush hangs in the air like the quiet before a summer storm. 
After a while, they start tossing in hook shots from the far cor- 
ners of the forecourt, and fall-away junipers falling away into 
the third row and then come the sharp little one-on-one con- 
tests. here, there and everywhere. And then they are ready. 

In a small, dimly lit gym off Corprew Avenue in the heart of 
the Virginia Tidewater, the Norfolk Stale Spartans arc ready to 
play the best back-room basketball in America. And they are 
ready to challenge the world in that category of the game re- 
corded as "points scored." Norfolk State is pretty tough in 
points scored. How aboul 121 N2 over Hampton Institute in the 
season opener? Or 130-105 in a rematch with the Hamptons' 
Or get this 140 105 over Maryland State? After their lirst 
four games, the Spartans led the NCAA college division with 
an average of 123 points, higher than that compiled by many 
pro teams and 19 points a game higher than UCl.A. the uni- 
versity division leader. They also led everyone in tield-goal 
accuracy with .611. the kind of figure coaches dream about 

Then the Spartans went up to NS a-hington and met disaster. 
They won. but Howard University held them to under 100 
points, and the whole Central Intercollegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion which includes Norfolk State and 17 other Negro col- 
leges up and down the Eastern seaboard was shocked. "They 
walked the ball on us." says Coach Ernie Fears. "They walked 
the ball. Bin we get Howard back here next month. The score- 
board will /iimr." 

Fears is a large, muscular man who played at Florida A&M 
and later coached there and at Southern University after earn- 
ing a master's degree from Ohio State. He knows the limits of 
his team and of the competition it draws, hut the knowledge 
leaves him unafraid to make comparisons. “On a given night, 
when my guys arc on. we could play a lot of people.” he says. 
"Somebody told me UCLA led the majors in scoring, but even 
after Howard held us to 90. wc were way ahead of UC'LA. 
We'll stay ahead of them, too." 

The Spartans have about two dozen shooters and one passer. 
The shooters are led bv Robert (The Stick) Dandridge and 
James A. (Hooker) Grant, who play the wings in Norfolk's 
torpedo offense. I he Stick averages 27 points and was shooting 
72' , from the floor until he had the bad night against Howard 
(14 for 25) and dropped all the way down to 67’,. As for 
Grant, who averages 23. it is still a question at State whether he 
can talk, but he sure can hook, lie has one variation of the 
shot that he likes to shoot on the tail of a fast break. He zooms 
under there, five feet from the basket, all set to lay it up. Then 
he stops, dribbles backward eight feet, falls away and hooks. 
"Oh you Hooker." the fails yell. The Hooker loves that plav 

Norfolk State packs about 3.5(H) people into its gym. but 
they are required to have good v ision. The court is illuminated 
by an odd. hazy glow that gives one the fascinating illusion of 
sitting inside a piece of bleu cheese. Each time a Spartan shoots 
and scores, which seems to occur every few seconds, a strange 
sound comes from the fans. It starts deep down in their throats, 
comes up like wind and thunder, and ends with a burst. 

WHOMPF." it goes. "WHOMPF WHOMPF." There are 
whompfs all night at Norfolk State. However, if you took away 
their passer, the Spartans would hear a lot less of that noise. The 



With a neat head fake to throw off a Servian t defender. Norfolk 
State's Richard Kirkland sets up Mad Dog Culpepper for easy layup. 


passer is Richard Kirkland, a 6' guard who weighs 150 pounds 
and may be the fastest man in college basketball. Kirkland 
grew up on the New York City playgrounds and went to junior 
college in North Carolina. He can shoot (his average is about 
16 points), but on this team he doesn’t have to. So he has a 
little rhyme that goes. "Whoever is free is the man I see.” 

One step after receiving the cutoff pass from a defensive 
reboundcr. Kirkland is at full speed, afterburners smoking. He 
cracks the whip down the middle and. with Grant or Dan- 
dridge on his left and Charley Bonaparte or John McKinney or 
Mad Dog Culpepper on his right to till the lanes, the Spartans 
have one of the finest fast breaks in college. 

All of this was on display last week as Norfolk State won its 
own holiday tournament by beating Servlant. a local Navy 
team made up of "service to the Atlantic Fleet" personnel. 
137 87 and Virginia Union 107 95. There were plenty of whompfs. 
and there will be many more this season. It is time the small- 
college raters discovered the Spartans in their back room. 

Curry Kirkpatrick 
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THE B VO BOVS . nlinufd 


and Without The One You Love done by 
The Four Tops. Coach Smith was hap- 
py despite the fact that he prefers Stan 
Kenton to The Temptations and he had 
drawn the third technical foul of his 
career in the game. In the second round 
Friday night. North Carolina had to 
play Utah, the only unbeaten team in 
the Classic, and for most of the game it 
looked as if Smith would he drop-kick- 
ing the portable phonograph into the 
Willamette River after the final buzzer. 
The Runnin* Redskins, who felt no 
shame at all while firing jump shots from 
improbable distances, hit better than 
60' ; in the first half and in one flurry 
outscorcd Carolina 11-0. They were 
ahead by 13 at halftime. The lead grew 
to 17 when, with less than 15 minutes 
left, the Tar Fleels summoned extra de- 
termination from somewhere and started 
playing defense. 

And they had a not-so-sccret weapon, 
too. a sophomore named Charlie Scott, 
who was first in his class at Laurinburg 
(N.C.) Institute. Scott scored 12 points 
as his learn slowly whittled away at 
Utah's lead until it was all even at 82 
with less than four minutes left. FI is tw o 
free throws tied it. Then Smith, risking 
a loss of momentum, ordered his team 
into its delay game, or “four-corner 
offense.” in which the defense gets so 
spread out that it is open for quick cuts 
to the basket and clever passes. Scott 
took just such a pass underneath and 
scored to put North Carolina ahead 
and Utah called time out with eight sec- 
onds left. 

The night before Utah had been in 
an almost identical predicament against 
Oregon and had won when Guard Mer- 
v in Jackson hit a 12-foot jump shot in the 
last eight seconds. So everybody in the 
arena, including the man selling Cracker 
Jack, knew who was going to be shoot- 
ing now. Jackson got the ball, dribbled 
to the right base line, leaped and sank 
the tying basket. But the referee ruled 
that he had stepped on the line before 
the shot. No basket. North Carolina's 
game. 

With Oregon State's tradition of deal- 
ing nasty surprises to visiting big shots, 
it was only right that the Beavers made 
the finals against Carolina, Paul Valenti's 
deliberate style, learned at Slats Gill's 
knee, drew some boos from the crowd 
Wednesday night at the start of the first 
round, but Oregon State stuck to its 
game and beat a poor Texas team by 12 


points. OSU did not look good but as 
the Texas coach said, the Longhorns 
could make the Boston Celtics look bad. 
The second hurdle was Washington 
State, which had beaten Princeton. Sev- 
eral members of the championship 
UCLA team last season said Washington 
State was the best team they played - 
and most of those WSC players are back. 
But OSU has had a hex on its northern 
neighbor for years. It worked again this 
night. In a game that was close all the 
way. OSU won 62-61. 

“We've never found we could get an 
easy basket on Oregon State," Washing- 
ton State Coach Marv Harshman had 
said before the game. 

The Beavers had some scoring punch, 
too. In fact, people in Portland, used to 
OSU's habit of winning the Classic, 
fully expected Junior Vince Fritz- who 
had made 26 points against Washington 
State to score well enough and the 
defense to be stubborn enough for the 
Beavers to beat North Carolina Saturday 
night, and almost 13.000 optimists 
showed up so they could tell their grand- 
children. Fritz did not disappoint them. 
Fie scored 23 points (10 for 13 from 


the floor, usually way. way out on the 
floor) and Senior Loy Petersen did a 
good job on All-America Miller in the 
first half. But North Carolina, with far 
superior personnel, won 68 61. It was 
close, even after Fritz fouled out with 
six minutes left, until Miller, who was 
magnificent in the second half, stole a 
pass, made two free throws and stole 
the ball again from an OSU sub right 
under the OSU basket. By then, four 
Beavers had fouled out. 

The coaches had already elected Char- 
lie Scott as the Far West Classic's most 
valuable player, but Miller’s 27 points 
in the second half forced a hurried rc- 
balloting. Miller got the MVP trophy 
and another for being on the All-Tourna- 
ment Team with Scott and Fritz. As 
captain of the Tar Fleels. he also had 
the honor of accepting the trophy for 
winning the Classic. 

While the handsome, husky All-Amer- 
ica from the beautiful school in Chapel 
Hill. N.C.. was being loaded down with 
all that loot. Coach Valenti kept his head 
up. “You gotta be tough." he had told 
his players, and now he was taking his 
own advice. end 
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UPS AND DOWNS 

A long weekend of bowl games proved more thrilling than anyone expected as from coast to coast — or channel to 
channel— the underdogs turned up as heroes. Indiana did not bring off what would have been the gigantic upset at 
Pasadena, but the Hoosiers did hold 0. J. Simpson to a mild roar as USC won by only 14-3. Texas A&M's 20-16 




BEST OFFENSE 

Oklahoma's option plays and 
sideline passes in the first half 
built a 19-0 lead that Tennes- 
see could never quite overcome. 


BEST DEFENSE 

USC allowed Indiana only one 
good scoring opportunity when 
the game was in balance and held 
Hoosicr runners to 79 yards- 


BEST COMEBACK 

After miserable first half in 
which they made only one first 
down. LSU's Tigers came from 
0-13 to defeat tiring Wyoming. 


BIGGEST SURPRISE 

With Quarterback Edd Hargett 
calling a near-errorless game, 
Texas A&M jolted Alabama 
with unexpected inside running. 


LOUOEST GASP 

No bowl fans suffered more than 
LSU's when in the last seconds 
Wyoming's George Anderson 
caught a tipped pass in the open. 


THE EMMY AWARD 

NBC's coverage of the Rose 
Bowl, from its pregame intro- 
ductions to slow-motion replays, 
far surpassed all other telecasts. 


NEATEST PLOY 

Alabama deliberately tried to 
lure A&M otTsidc twice with a 
fourth-down long count and suc- 
ceeded once during a TD drive. 


ANGRIEST COACH 

A&M's Gene Stallings boiled 
over and halted the Cotton Bowl 
momentarily after Alabama got 
away with an illegal substitution. 
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OF THE BOWLS 


win over Alabama ranked as the big shocker by a couple of pass catches over Oklahoma's 26-24 edging of Tennessee. 
There were three exciting comebacks, with LSU wearing down Wyoming 20-13, Florida State catching Penn State 17-17 
and Texas, E! Paso overtaking Mississippi 14-7. Below, college football expert Dan Jenkins reviews the highlights 



BEST STRATEGY 

LSU's Charlie McClendon used 
a new offensive line in the third 
quarter, got his ground game 
going and won the Sugar Bowl. 


WORST STRATEGY 

On fourth and one at your own 
15, do you go for it? No! Penn 
State's Joe Patcrno did, and a 
Gator Bowl debacle followed. 


TOUGHEST DECISION 

Florida State Coach Bill Peter- 
son, who had said he would not 
play for a tic. decided to settle 
for field goal to tic Gator Bowl. 



BEST MOMENT 

Bear Bryant met his former pu- 
pil, Gene Stallings, on field 
and lifted him with a hug after 
the Aggies had upset the Bear. 


BEST BOUNCE 

Oklahoma's Bob Stephenson in- 
tercepted a deflected pass and 
scored just when OU was blow- 
ing the wildest bowl game of all. 



THE TOP 

10 



THE ALL-BOWL TEAM AND ITS STARS 




NOW 




OFFENSE 



DEFENSE 


1 . 

use 

10-1 

E 

Ron Sellers 

B 

Bob Warmack 

E 

Tim Rossovich 

LB 

Jack Reynolds 





Florida State 


Oklahoma 


USC 


Tennessee 

2. 

Oklahoma 

10-1 








3. 

Purdue 

8-2 

T 

Ron Yary 

B 

Larry Stegent 

T 

Granville Liggins 

B 

Bob Stephenson 


USC 


Texas A&M 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma 

4. 

Florida State 

7-2-2 

6 

Mark Weaver 

B 

Glenn Smith 

T 

H. Aschcnbeck 

B 

Curley Hallman 

6. 

Tennessee 

9-2 


Texas A&M 


LSU 


Texas A&M 


Texas A&M 

6. 

UCLA 

7-2-1 

G 

Dennis Born 

B 

O. J. Simpson 

E 

John Garlington 

B 

Bill Jaroncyk 

7. 




1 S( 


USC 


LSU 


USC 

N.C. State 

9-2 







B. 

Penn State 

8-2-1 

T 

Dan Schneider 
Texas A&M 



LB 

Billy Hobbs 

Texas A&M 

B 

Sammy G rezaffi 
LSU 

9. 

Alabama 

8-2-1 

E 

Dennis Homan 

C 

Jay Shapiro 

LB 

Jim Sniadecki 



10. Wyoming 

10-1 


Alabama 


Wyoming 


Indiana 




BEST BACK: O. J. Simpson, USC 
BEST LINEMAN: Ron Sellers. Fla. Stale 


BEST BACK: Bob Stephenson , Oklahoma 
BEST LINEMAN: Billy Hobbs, Texas A&M 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERNST HAAS 


SKIS, BIKES, POLO AND $$$ 


Five miles short of Aspen on the highway from G/enwood Springs, a new road branches right and climbs six 
miles past ranches and stands of spruce. Suddenly there it sits—backdropped by boulevards of snow. 50 miles 
of them. 3.600 vertical feet of them. This is Snowmass. built so quickly Aspenites call it "instant village." 
Jealousy will subside when Aspen realizes that Bill and Ed Janss. the California real -estate tycoons who 
revived Sun Valley, have doubled the skiing and the fun that the Aspen area offers. For Snowmass is out to 
get everybody on snow— whether on cross-country tours, ski bobs, snowmobiles, snowshoes, sleds or Heads. 
The Janss brothers and the American Cement Corp. — a heavy backer — believe that recreational real estate is 
golden. They have already recouped, in lots and apartments sold, almost half of the S12 million they have 
spent. Eventually they will spend S63 million more, to make Snowmass the biggest ski center in the country 



A heated road — a ski-town first — winds 
past the pedestrians-only village. If is 
a 1.000-bed. 22-shop, six-restaurant, 
four-swimming-pool complex, built In 
nine months, with unique design unity. 


When the water is 105 and the air 5 
steam almost obscures the play, as 
the University of Minnesota ski club 
ends a day on the slopes with water 
polo in the Snowmass Olympic pool. 

CONTINUED 
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SNOWMASS continued 


Stein Eriksen shows the ski school 
what parallel Is all about. His 20 In- 
structors from Austria, Germany. Ita- 
ly, France. Norway and the U.S. teach 
American techniques— a la Eriksen. 




Ski bobbing — booming in Europe but 
banned by most U.S. areas — la Snow- 
mass sport designed to gel anyone on 
the hill who can ride a bike. Bobs are 
safe but swift; speed record Is 102 mph. 
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An obstacle slalom during Snowmass 
opening festivities, with picnic tables 
and beer barrels for 'gates.' wipes 
out University of Minnesota contestant 
who lumped last hay bale too soon. 


Skijoring, like water-skiing on snow 
with a pony for power, makes winter 
use of the Snowmass nine-hole golf 
course. There are also starlit sleigh- 
rides to barbecues In mountain cabins. 



That 

Doggone 



For the first time the professional golf tour including jet aces Palmer, 
Nicklaus and Snoopy — will open its season with one of its most spec- 
tacular events, the Bing Crosby Notional Pro-Am. Given their choice, 
the pros would much prefer to start on their quest for an alltime high of 
$5 million in purse money at some nice, comfortable, undemanding 
event like, say, a San Diego Open. Instead they are off next week to 
the Monterey Peninsula, to the surprises and terrors of Pebble Beach, 
Cypress Point and Spyglass Hill, perhaps to a hurricane or o snow- 
storm and undoubtedly to the crash of the surf, o sound that increases 
in pitch as the top of the backswing is reached. No, the golfer cannot 
tell what he will face at the Crosby, a fact that Cartoonist Charles 
Schulz, who has played in the event seven times, well knows. The only 
certainty is that the Crosby has some awful shocks awaiting the com- 
petitors, as that world-famous golf pro, Snoopy, is about to discover. 



HERE^THE mLO-fmOZ 
GOLF PRO FLVIN G HIS 
PRIVATE JET TO MONTEREV 
TO ?LM in THE CtfOSPV.. 


\ THE BIG 
r ' POCKET IS 


FOR PEANUT 


/ y UTTER 
VSANPIUICHE5! 








■m 


HERE'STHE U)ORU P-FAMOOS 
golf pro ^eeiNe the 

51KTEEMTH HOLE AT OYPRES? 
FOR THE FIRST TIME... M 




HERE'S THE UORLP- FAMOUS 
60LF PRO STANDING ON THE 
FIRST TEE AT CYPRESS POINT , 
SQUINTING INTO THE SUN.. 

WE GOLF PROS ALWAYS 
SQUINT INTO THE SUN! 



/here's the world-famous golf 
\ PRO PLAINS IN THE CROSW, 

\ AND BEING FOLLOWED BV THE 
j HUGE THRONG OP HIS ADMIRERS 
( tOWN AS 11 SNOOP Y'S SQUAD '> 




GOME PROS GET ERNIE FORD FOR 
A PARTNER, OR SAN W KOOFAX , 
OR ANW WILLIAMS,,, WHO DO 
I 6ET? AN OPHTHALMOLOGIST 
FROM SAN JOSE! 



fmi'.i KATemo^e) 

k PARTNER IT'^ A 
TU)0 STROKE PEMALTVy 


I MISS PLAINS WITH 




PUTTING AT 
5PV6LA55 HILL 
i CAN BE SUITE 
A PROBLEM. 


IF THE (JIMP 
BL0W5 HARP, I 
ALUAVf 5TANP 
6>£HINP JA C« 
\NICKLAUS! 


SO THERE I (0 AS LEAPING^ 
THE HELP BY T(JO SHOTS 601NG 
INTO THE EIGHTEENTH HOLE, ANP 
THEN THEY TELL ME THAT DOSS 
AREN'T AL10(i)EP ON THE COUfeE ! J 


A PIED 
PIPER FROM 
DOWN EAST 


Maine man George Soule quacks a duck call 
that sounds like the real thing, but when he 
adds his bigger-than-life cork decoys to the 
Casco Bay scene he sometimes has trouble 
keeping inquisitive black ducks out of his blind 
by DUNCAN BARNES 
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A t daybreak, from a vantage point 
i half a mile away, it looked like noth- 
ing more than a typical Maine tidewa- 
ter duck-hunting setup. The blind, fash- 
ioned from driftwood, kelp and seaweed, 
blended nicely into the lee shore of Lane’s 
Island in a narrow arm of Casco Bay. 
Hiding inside the blind were George 
Soule, a decoy manufacturer of Freeport, 
Me.; Suzy, his American water spaniel; 
and two shooting friends. Gunning con- 
ditions were excellent. The tide w'as just 
beginning to ebb and, in the face of a 
building southeast wind, rafts of black 
ducks took off from the open water and 
headed up into the bay to seek shelter 
against the shore and to feed on eel- 
grass seeds and mussels. As the flocks 
of ducks whistled by high overhead, 
intent on reaching the brackish guzzles 
that drain into the bay, small bunches 
of fringe birds peeled off to look over 
Soule’s cork decoys. White underwing 
feathers flashing against the cold gray 
sky, the birds descended rapidly, circled 
the decoys once and, coaxed in by Soule’s 
seductive notes on a rosewood duck 
call, set their wings and hurtled down 
into shotgun range. In less than an hour 
Soule and his guests had their limits 
(two blacks each), and still the ducks 
were skidding into the decoys. 

Just another good day for three hunt- 
ers with a corner of the bay all to them- 
selves? Not quite. There were at least 
half a dozen other hunters in equally 
unobtrusive and well-positioned blinds 
on both sides of Soule, as well as on sever- 
al nearby islands. All of them had large, 
attractive decoy spreads. Yet not until 
Soule and his guests pulled out and head- 
ed back by boat to the mainland did 
any of the other hunters get a shot at a 
duck. 

The secret of George Soule's success 
that morning was simply the presence 
of a stool of his own superducks — econo- 
my-size cork tollers at least half again 
as large as the black ducks they simulat- 
ed. By all rights they should have fright- 
ened birds as cautious as black ducks 
clean out of the country. Instead, they 
drew them like magnets. 

“Sometimes it gets to be downright 
criminal,” says Soule, a short, soft-spo- 


decoy-maker Soule with two of his revolu- 
tionary cork tollers and two dead black ducks. 



ken man of 55 with squinty blue eyes, 
an unruly shock of gray hair and a sort 
of medium-rare down-East sense of 
humor. “You only need a small stool 
of these oversize tollers — most gunners 
call them magnums. I like to put a few 
floaters out in the water downwind of 
the blind and then add a nice bunch of 
stand-ups high and dry in the grass 
right in front of the blind. Everything 
about these decoys is big, and they sit 
much higher on the water than the real 
thing. But then everything is also in pro- 
portion. The secret is, the ducks can see 
them from farther away. There can be 
any number of other hunters nearby, 
but unless some of them are also using 
magnums or else have set out right 
smack in the middle of the only feeding 
hole in the entire bay, then we get all 
the ducks that have any inclination at 
all of decoying. It’s sort of like being 
the Pied Piper of black ducks.” 

Compared with most other species of 
puddle, or shallow-feeding, ducks, the 
black is a rather drab, dusky-brown 
bird (the sexes are identical in color ex- 
cept that the legs of the adult male are 
a brighter red), and in the southern por- 
tion of its range, especially in Chesapeake 
Bay and Delaware Bay, it tends to feed 
primarily on skunk grass and baitfish, 
which makes it anything but a delicacy 
on the table. Yet the black is the rank- 
ing bird, both in numbers and in hunt- 
ers’ preference, on the Atlantic Flyway. 
In New England, which is bypassed by 
the bulk of southward-migrating wa- 
terfowl species, the black is the duck, the 
“eatin’ bird” (even coastal blacks seem 
to taste better up north) that gets men 
out of bed and into cold, wet tidewater 
blinds before dawn. Larger than most 
ducks, swift and strong in flight, it is 
unquestionably the shyest of all ducks 
and the most difficult to decoy. Not sur- 
prisingly, gunners have endowed it with 
almost supernatural powers over the 
years. Blacks, for example, are supposed- 
ly the only ducks with a sense of smell, 
capable of detecting and pinpointing 
the scent of man (or of his sandwiches, 
coffee, tobacco and his dog) even when 
flying upwind. There’s more. Oldtime 
baymen swear that blacks can count 
and that they will always flare off from 
even numbers of decoys. Then there is 
the blacks’ legendary long-distance vi- 
sion. As one gunner put it: “A black 

continued 
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can see a man from as far away as a 
man can see ihe moon." 

Like many New England wildfowlers. 
George Soule lias enjoyed a love affair 
with the black duck for a long lime, 
and ii was the cunning of the blacks on 
Casco Bay that forced him into the de- 
coy business back in 1935. At the time 
Soule was running a fly-tying business 
for L.L. Bean, Inc., the Freeport sport- 
ing-goods mail-order house, and on 
occasion he went gunning for ducks 
with the late L.L. himself. "Old L.L. 
had a ragtag set of round-bottom wood- 
en tollers that skittered, bobbed »nd 
pitched like seagoing rocking horses in 
the slightest chop.” Soule recalls. "Once 
the opening-day barrage was over, and 
with it the age of innocence for the birds 
working the bay. all those little decoys 
did was flare the blacks. And L.L.’s old 
smokepole. a great heavy 12-gauge Rem- 
ington automatic titled with a nine-shot 
extension magazine, didn't help much 
cither." 

After one particularly frustrating 
morning on the bay, Soule drove to Port- 
land, scrounged up some old insulation 
cork from two abandoned refrigeration 
trucks, and made a dozen black-duck 
decoys in his basement. "They were 
pretty crude,” Soule admits, "but they 
had flat bottoms and keels, and they 
acted pretty natural on the water. The 
first time we shot over them we got a 
bunch of blacks, and L.L. was so im- 
pressed that he offered to find a spot in 
his catalog for cork decoys if I would 
make them. So I guess you might say 1 
got my start in a duck blind. And don't 
listen to my friends, it's not true that 
I’ve been living in a duck blind ever 
since. Anyway, it's all in the pursuit of 
pure decoy research." 

With L.L.'s approval. Soule and sev- 
eral helpers began turning out cork de- 
coys on the second floor of Bean's facto- 
ry-store. Soule has since branched out 
on his own to a rambling wooden "facto- 
ry" overlooking Casco Bay. where he 
annually turns out some 10.000 hunting 
tollers -blacks, mallards, whistlers, pin- 
tails. scaup and canvasbacks. as well as 
brant and Canada geese and 5.000 
hand-painted decorative decoys for 
collectors and gift shops. "A lawyer 
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A threesome of blacks is lured to a family 
of stand-up tollers within easy shotgun range. 


from Portsmouth, N.H. came in to 
Bean's one day and asked me to make 
him some oversize tollers to use on 
Merrymeeting Bay,” Soule recalls. ‘‘It 
wasn't a new idea, really. Goose shoot- 
ers have always used big tollers, and we 
were already making coastal decoys 
which are a bit larger than average. But 
this lawyer wanted something even big- 
ger. Merrymeeting Bay has always been 
gummed up with gunners, and he fig- 
ured on outdecoying them. So I made 
him up 12 magnum blacks. They were 
so huge — 21 inches long and 10 inches 
wide — that I really didn't hold out much 
hope for them. I never heard from that 
lawyer again, but the following season 
Ransom Kelley, who guides duck hunt- 
ers on Merrymeeting, called me up. He 
wanted several dozen magnums right 
away. He was pretty excited, too. He 
explained that this lawyer was decoying 
all the blacks on the bay. The ducks 
were flighting downriver, passing up 
everyone else's stool and sailing right 
into the lawyer's magnums. What made 
it so humiliating was that the lawyer 
and his friends would limit out every 
day on the dawn flight and then retire 
to the camp porch to drink coffee and 
watch the blacks continue to pour into 
their big tollers." 

Since duck hunters are fanatic tradi- 
tionalists, Soule's magnums have not 
exactly caught fire. But more New Eng- 
land coastal gunners arc switching over 
every year, and Soule filled orders for 
some 6,000 magnum blacks in 1967. 
L.L. Bean, which handles 35'; i of Soule's 
hunting tollers, is moving them well, 
and some of their customers in Texas 
naturally — are using Soule's magnum 
mallards with great success. 

Why do magnums work so well? “It's 
not just that ducks can see them easier," 
says Soule. "Frankly, I think they give 
the ducks more confidence. When we 
used to shoot over standard-size tollers, 
the blacks would repeatedly circle them. 
Maybe we'd get one bunch out of five 
in close enough to shoot at. But when 
we switched to magnums we started 
getting three or four of every five bunches 
to swing the stool, and most times they 
circled only once and then came right 
in." 

The most exciting magnums of all are 
Soule's brand new "stand-ups," which 
arc used in conjunction with oversize 
floating decoys. They may well revolu- 


tionize the art of coastal black-duck 
shooting. Soule got the idea for them 
two years ago on a bitter December day. 
"The blacks were moving pretty good," 
he remembers, “but the bay was full of 
floating ice and my tollers were taking a 
beating. So I pulled them up on the 
grass, and. the next thing I knew, I had 
blacks trying to get in the blind with 
me. They would land out in the water, 
of course, but not until after they had 
swung in close to the blind to look over 
those high and dry tollers. It dawned 
on me right then. Blacks like to get out 
on the shore and feed, preen or doze, 
especially in nasty weather. So I carved 
out a set of shore magnums with remov- 
able dowel legs and they worked right 
off. They stand out like beacons on the 
marsh as long as the grass is naturally 
low or else flattened out by killing frosts, 
and, although no one has tried it yet, 
I'm betting that they'll be deadly for 
the shooter with a coffin blind buried 
out on a sandspit, or even in corn or 
wheat fields where birds are feeding." 

Soule makes two kinds of stand-up 
black decoys (he plans to turn out some 
mallards soon): a feeder, with neck and 
head stretched out, that tips over so its 
bill rests on the ground, and a regular 
that simply stands there looking relaxed. 
Like all his decoys, Soule's stand-ups 
are made of dense, buoyant cork import- 
ed from Portugal. They are sprayed w ith 
a flat, no-shine paint and touched up 
with the appropriate field marks — blue 
wing patch and olive bill — by hand. 
Because they must show more body 
bulk than floating decoys, they are made 
from two sections of cork cemented 
together. Although there is no such thing 
as too many decoys for coastal shoot- 
ing, five feeders, two regulars and maybe 
a sleeper (a floating magnum that lies 
down on the grass), along with seven 
floaters set out in the water downwind 
of the blind, make an excellent stool for 
Casco Bay. The same should hold true 
for other tidewater areas. The blacks 
tend to swing into the wind, fly over the 
floaters and drop into the water right in 
front of the stand-ups — in easy shotgun 
range. 

At 6:30 on a bitter-cold morning last 
season George Soule checked the wind 
gauge on his dining-room wall and not- 
ed with satisfaction that a storm front 
was moving in. He pulled on his patched 
waders, a long camouflage parka and a 


duck-billed cap to hide his face, loaded 
two wicker baskets of magnum blacks 
in his aluminum boat and set out for 
the lee shore of Lane’s Island. By sun- 
rise he was hunkered down in the blind 
admiring his tollers. "Now that's the 
kind of spread that will sell an educated 
black." he said. "Some gunners like to 
use a confidence decoy — usually a saga- 
cious old herring gull — to make their 
spread look more realistic. I'd rather 
rely on these magnums and my duck 
call." Soule's call is a Turpin made in 
Louisiana, and, once one hears him chirp 
into it, one wonders why he needs de- 
coys at all. Soule admits that anyone 
who learns how to call blacks will get a 
lot more action. He makes a raucous 
comeback call (four loud quacks of vary- 
ing pitch) to get the ducks started, and 
then mixes it with low, muted reedy 
quacks and the garrulous feeding chuck- 
le until the ducks are in range. But Soule 
is quick to point out that all the calling 
in the world won’t put blacks in the 
pan if the decoys don't look just right 
to them. 

"It's a strange thing about some gun- 
ners," Soule says. "A lot of them have 
fancy shotguns, expensive boats and 
motors, retrievers trained by profession- 
als and maybe even memberships in 
private duck clubs. Yet in an age when 
ducks are getting smarter all the time, a 
lot of these men blanch at the idea of 
putting out S200 or so for a good set of 
big tollers. Instead they head for the 
marshes with a bagful of cheap, shiny 
plastic decoys. A lot of them even use 
Clorox bottles painted black or laundry 
bags dyed and stuffed with grass or even 
mounds of mud stuck out in the grass. 
They just can’t expect the same kind of 
shooting. 

"Anyway, it's bad enough on those 
bluebird days when nothing is flying 
but marlinspikes [mergansers). It’s worse 
when conditions are perfect, except that 
the blacks sail along a mile high with- 
out so much as a courteous glance at 
your tollers. At such times, we hunt par- 
tridge in the puckerbrush behind the 
blind, or dig a mess of soft-shell clams 
on the mud flats and steam them up. 
Or we just sit in the blind, talking to 
the dog and looking out at the tollers. 
You can't tell me a duck hunter is enjoy- 
ing himself when he has to stare out at 
Clorox bottles, laundry bags or mud 
patties." end 
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Hamming it up with a piece of 
beef is World Champion Skier 
Jean-Claude Killy (below). "I 
am certainly not a cook," Killy 
says modestly, “but I enjoy fid- 
dling around in the kitchen. Nat- 
urally I can make regional Sa- 
voyard dishes, like a fondue, 
and fried eggs, like any man, 
but my father is a really good 
cook and after I stop competi- 
tion skiing I think I'll learn to 
cook seriously." The other thing 
Killy has said he plans to do seri- 
ously when he quits skiing is to 
drive racing cars. Well, any man 
who drove the Targa Florio as 
coolly as he did last year will 
doubtless prove to have nerves 
of steel when the culinary chips 
arc down and he has to face a 
curdled hollandaise. 

“I don't like beards. There isn't 
room for beards in the Queen's 
stables." The man who recently 
conjured up this rather cramped 
vision of Queen Elizabeth's 
stables at Newmarket was the 
trainer of her horses, 80-ycar- 
old Sir Cecil Boyd-Kochfort. 
Sir Cecil had invited 32-ycar- 



I old Patrick Acray to come to 
work as an exercise boy, but 
[ when he saw that Acray was 
| possessed of a one-inch beard 
he was shocked. "The fellow 
arrived at my front door at 7 
p.m. and I didn't like the look 
of him at all. I could sec right 
away that he was not suitable 
for my stables. I told my son- 
in-law— who is my assistant - 
that I was not going to have 
men with beards working there. 
I don't like them. They arc un- 
necessary . There is too much of 
this long hair and beards these 
days. ... I am certainly not 
going to have my string of horses 
going out each morning ridden 
by men with beards. It's certain- 
ly not on— not while I’m here 
anyway." It is lucky for SirCccil 
j that he never trained horses for 
George V. He would have been 
placed in the tiresome position 
1 of having to tell Elizabeth's 
grandfather that he was not a 
suitable person for his own sta- 
bles. 

Last winter, while skiing on an 
intermediate slope at Sun Valley, 
young Joe Kennedy broke 
his left leg. This winter, while 
skiing on an intermediate 
slope at Sun Valley, young 
Joe Kennedy broke his right 
leg. The New York Senator's 
1 5-ycar-old boy docs run true 
to form, but it doesn't seem 
to be very good form. 

“The shoot was carried out in 
an entirely responsible manner. 
Everybody dipped their boots 
in disinfectant." So said En- 
gland's Duke of Rutland, under 
fire from a Lincolnshire County 
Council and the Lincolnshire 
branch of the National Farmers' 
Union for having held a shoot- 
ing party on his own grounds. 
Shooting parties have been, by 
and large, voluntarily dispensed 
with during England's epidemic 
! of foot-and-mouth disease, but 
I a small group went out recently 
for pheasant on the Duke's 
| 18,000 acres. A spokesman for 
I the council said, “Perhaps there 



was little risk of spreading the 
epidemic. That’s not the point. 
I think it was a poor example 
by people who should have 
known better." The Duke re- 
plied, “I would not have 
dreamed of shooting if there 
had been any danger at all of 
spreading foot-and-mouth. My 
home was not in an infected 
area." Nor were the homes of 
his guests— they came from Lon- 
don and he went on to observe, 
“The pheasants are a problem. 
I believe that this foot-and- 
mouth epidemic is carried by 
the birds and the wind. On my 
brother's estate in Derbyshire, 
where there is foot-and-mouth 
around, there can be no shoot- 
ing. The result is that (here arc 
4,000 pheasants walking about 
all over the place!" 

In Los Angeles the day before 
Christmas, Actress Ann-Mar- 
grel's motorcycle collided with 
a car and she was carried off to 
the hospital in an ambulance. 
In Texas, Cowboy Quarterback 
Craig Morton was driving 


i home from the Browns' game 
i when he heard on the radio that 
a thief had been caught stealing 
his motorcycle from his garage. 
Ann-Margrct's injuries were 
minor and neighbors not only 
prevented Morton's thief from 
making a getaway, they almost 
succeeded in stuffing him into a 
handy garbage can, but the only 
celebrity who seems to have had 
any real fun with a cycle over 
the holidays was Georgia's gov- 
ernor. Lester Maddox (above). 
He received an old-fashioned, 
bright red, pedal-it-yourself bi- 
cycle and was reported to have 
ridden it through the doors of 
the Governor’s Mansion, across 
the veranda and down a flight of 
steps, then up three steps. After 
that he was photographed riding 
the thing sitting backwards on 
the handlebars— a picture that 
might be of some value to his 
political adversaries. Maddox 
says of bicycle riding, "It ex- 
ercises everything in your body 
-your arms and legs, your 
heart, everything!" The way he 
rides, it certainly does. 
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Is the "lass half empty or halt full? 

If you think it’s half empty, 
maybe the Peace Corps is not for you. 

If you think it’s half full, 

you’ve got the first thing we look for in Peace Corps people 
Optimist 
If you wt 
to pass m 
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Fine-feathered Forum for the Jack Kent Kings 


Hockey’s liveliest promoter opens for show biz in a Los Angeles pleasure dome and, despite a loss to the 
Philadelphia Flyers, has Barnums of hope for gate, glitter and Stanley Cup glory in the NHL's upstart West 


\ A/'th sirens wailing, molorcycles 
^ * roared up on both sides of the cab. 
The driver cased over on the busy Los 
Angeles street, and in the back scat Dick 
Biclous, trainer for the Philadelphia 
Flyers, and Joe Kadlec, the team's pub- 
licity man, wondered if they had run a 
red light. Then they saw a gun thrust at 
the window, and a policeman ordered 
them outside. The cops said the cab had 
been stolen and used in a robbery the 
day before. They shoved Bielous and 
Kadlec against the side of the car and 
frisked them. Kadlec tried to explain 
who he was. A cop told him to keep 
quiet. For several minutes the two men 
stood still, watching the cops and their 
guns and clubs. Finally Biclous broke 
into a laugh. "This," he said, "must be 
another Jack Kent Cooke production." 

In fairness to Cooke it must be said 
that the incident turned out to be a Los 
Angeles police production. The stolen 
cab actually had been recovered and 
put back in use; the alarm for it had 
been left out by mistake. But if Jack 
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Kent Cooke hasn't gotten around to 
staging cops-and-robbers scenes for 
visiting teams yet. give him time. He 
has been in the Los Angeles sports busi- 
ness less than three years, but already 
owns three franchises hockey’s Kings, 
basketball's Lakers and socccr’sToros 
and a SI 6-million building called the 
Forum. On Saturday the Forum, the 
most striking of all Cooke's achieve- 
ments. opened with a game between the 
Flyers and Cooke's Kings. Before the 
game Cooke walked out to center ice. 
proudly beamed at the 14,366 people 
around him and said, "This is the happi- 
est day of my life." 

Philadelphia won 2 0 to break a first- 
place tic with the Kings in the West 
Division of the National Hockey League 
and take a little of the excitement away 
from Cooke’s triumphant moment. But 
only a little. His detractors had scoffed 
at the spectacular Forum he had en- 
visioned; hockey people had predicted 
that his Kings would be the weakest 
club in the NHL. Now the Forum is a 


reality, and the Kings are near the top 
of the standings. Cooke, who has never 
been known for modesty or understate- 
ment. could have been excused if he had 
gloated a bit Saturday. He didn't be- 
cause. as he said later. "I think this is 
one time when I can let things speak 
for themselves." 

The Forum is certainly an expression 
of its ow ner unique, dramatic and full 
of small touches of luxury and conve- 
nience that give it Cooke's personal 
stamp. For the Lakers and Kings it is a 
nice new home arena; for Cooke it is a 
monument. Architecturally, it is one of 
the few sports buildings worth talking 
about, an imposing circular structure 
with 80 huge white columns that give it 
kinship with the ancient Roman Col- 
osseum. as Cooke is seldom hesitant to 
point out. 

A few of the Forum's details smack 
of Forest Lawn or Beverly Hills, but its 
overall simplicity and grandeur make it 
more Roman than Southern Californian. 
It would be a landmark even in an area 



that had more architectural competition 
to offer. 

The interior, with its carpeted lobbies 
and upholstered seats, resembles a com- 
fortable. if congested, theater. Cooke 
personally supervised everything down 
to the distinctive Bodoni lettering on 
rest-room doors and telephone booths. 
"The Forum has class." says Cooke, 
"and it will be an exciting place. Take 
one example. Ever since I was a kid in 
Toronto, I wondered why a goal, the 
biggest moment in a hockey game, 
should he signaled by a 60-watt bulb in 
a funny red cylinder that stays on for 
only a split second. Here the goal light 
is the kind you see on police cars. But it 
spins twice as fast as a police light, giv- 
ing a sparkling effect for five seconds." 

Cooke is not merely bringing sparkling 
lights to the staid old NHL. he is also 
working hard to develop a champion. 
Winning the Stanley Cup will take more 
time and money than Cooke has plowed 
into the Forum, but certainly his prog- 
ress so far has forced his rivals to take 
him seriously. 

Six months ago they were more in- 
clined to laugh. The Kings drafted what 
appeared to be the worst of all the expan- 
sion teams. Cooke, however, had two 
little-appreciated things going for him. 
One was the minor league club he pur- 
chased in Springfield, Mass. Several of 
his key players have come from that 
team, and now hockey men emphasize 
that a strong minor league base is essen- 
tial to a new NHL club. The only clubs 
that bought farm teams — the Kings and 
the Flyers, who own the Quebec Aces— 
are leading the new division. Cooke's 
other asset was Larry Regan, who scout- 
ed for him last year and is now his gen- 
eral manager. 

In his first executive job in the NHL. 
Regan has been independent and dar- 
ing. When he went to games last year 
he even refused to sit with other scouts. 
"They pass on too many old ideas." he 
said. “One scout may form an opinion 
about a player, and others may agree 
just to be safe. Soon the guy gets ste- 
reotyped. and he never gets a fresh look. 

I wanted to give everyone a fresh ap- 
proach." Regan's method led him to 
men like Eddie Joyal. who was labeled 
by some as strictly minor league but is 
now the Kings' flashiest forward. 

Regan had the courage to select un- 
knowns in the draft, even though he 
knew the veteran managers at other 


tables were criticizing him. He avoided 
the fringe big-leaguers who seemed to 
be "logical" picks and instead concen- 
trated on youth and speed. When the 
draft ended he had a big, fast squad. 
But nobody had ever heard of its mem- 
bers. "Sure the criticism makes you 
think." he said. "When I went home 
from the meetings l wondered if I was 
the village idiot. But then Mr. Cooke 
told me he was I00 r ; behind me. and I 
figured that we would do all right." 

Cooke himself knows hockey and 
takes great interest in the club, although 
he insists that he never interferes with 
his manager or Coach Red Kelly. "Of 
course I stay close to the team." he said. 
"That's half the fun. I get goose bumps 
just thinking about some of these guys 
and how they've come through for us." 

Although the Kings have been steady 
and surprisingly good, they are not yet 
Cooke's kind of team. They lack a lead- 
er as well as a big scorer, and they have 
remained colorless and virtually faceless 
in a town that abhors anonymity. The 
front office, in an attempt to produce 
instant heroes, even resorted to assigning 
nicknames to many players — Cowboy 
Flett and Jet Joyal head the list — but it 
could not make them colorful. In fact. 
Brian Kilrea. who was dubbed Killer, 
proved so docile that he was sent to the 
minors last week. Even instant heroes, 
it appears, are born, not made. So the 
Kings must go on depending on steady, 
lackluster men with names like Bill 
White and Brian Smith. And the fans 
may keep staying away. 

"I'd be kidding," said Cooke, "if I 
claimed we weren't disappointed in our 
attendance so far." The Kings' perform- 
ance before their first crowd in the 
Forum did little to encourage people to 
rush back for more. They played their 
positions fairly well and had some good 
scoring chances, but they checked poor- 
ly and failed to come up w ith big plays. 
The Flyers came into Los Angeles with- 
out three key men. including their top 
defenseman. Ed Van Impc, and high 
scorer, Bill Sutherland; but they still hit 
hard enough to win. with the help of a 
brilliant goalie who almost left them 
only a week earlier. 

Doug Favell had been playing well, 
but not too often, in the Philadelphia 
goal this season, largely because team- 
mate Bemie Parent was having an excep- 
tional year. Recently Favell got fed up 
with sitting on the bench and. although 


he is only 22. threatened to retire if he 
couldn't play. "I didn't want to go to 
the minors for more work," he said. "I 
was almost leading the league in goal- 
tending and still not playing. I figured if 
I couldn't make it the way I've played. 
I might as well get out." 

Favell even set a date for his depar- 
ture — December 26 — and thereby missed 
a chance to play one game. Coach Keith 
Allen had planned to use him on the 
25th. but no coach can appear to be play- 
ing someone just because of an ultima- 
tum. On the 26th Favell had a four- 
hour session with General Manager 
Bud Poile and decided to stay around. 

The Kings would just as soon see Fa- 
vcll go away. The shutout Saturday was 
Doug's second straight over Los An- 
geles and the victory a typical one for 
the Flyers. Ed Hoekstra scored the 
game's first goal Philadelphia has 
scored first in 15 of its 16 wins — and 
then the Flyers settled down to a game 
of hard checking, good goaltcnding and 
very little shooting. The Flyers have 
taken more shots on goal than their op- 
ponents in only five games this year. 
Saturday they managed 19 shots, while 
Favell stopped 25. Doug made one un- 
believable save on a shot by Brian Smith 
that would have tied the score in the 
second period and added several good 
stops on Joyal. Afterward he did not 
sound like a man about to quit hockey. 
"I guess I did jump the gun a little 
about retiring he said, "but maybe it 
was good to remind them I was around." 

Lou Angotti. the hustling team cap- 
tain, was asked if the Flyers were the 
best expansion team. "I don't know,” 
he said, "but we sure are the toughest. 
We have a good basic team, and we 
make fewer mistakes than the others. 
Like the Green Bay Packers." 

The Flyers, who have lost their last 
five games against the older NHL clubs, 
are not readily mistaken for the Packers 
or, indeed, the Chicago Black Hawks. 
But as they routed the Kings 9-1 Sunday 
night in Philadelphia to go four points 
ahead, they were tough enough. The 
Kings may settle for second, but they 
are the youngest team, entitled to look 
ahead. Cooke is looking, first of all, for 
bigger crowds, then for first place, then 
for a Stanley Cup. "I think," he said, 
"that a favorite phrase of Mr. Branch 
Rickey applies to all those goals: 'It’s 
as inevitable as tomorrow. But perhaps 
not as imminent.* " end 
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baseball / Jed O'Leary 


A percentage player makes his pitch for K. C. 

That is how Ewing Kauffman, who succeeds with everything he touches, describes himself. If baseball does 
award him the new franchise, the days of travail for put-upon Kansas Citians may have ended at long last 


\A/ith the old Athletics gone to Oak- 
v * land, the American League next 
week will award a new Kansas City fran- 
chise (to become operative in 1969) to 
one of four applicants. 

If all goes according to plan - and 
almost everything in Ewing Kauffman’s 
life always has — the franchise will go to 
a native son, Ewing Kauffman in fact. 
Kauffman, who is 51 and has remarkably 
luminous blue eyes, is a self-made mul- 
timillionaire and the kind of man who 
could breathe life into a bearskin rug. 
Such performances are rare in all of base- 
ball these days, but nowhere more so 
than in Kansas City, where successive 
regimes of absentee landlords seemed 
more bent on taking their team's breath 
away. Kauffman's knack, by contrast, 
is success. Perhaps this is because, as 
Kauffman explains it. "I always try to 
move with the law of averages.” 

Ewing Marion Kauffman began ex- 
hibiting a penchant for laws of average 
when he was a student at Kansas City's 
Westport High. He decided to go out 
for football but was handicapped by 
the fact that he weighed only 122 pounds. 
"I saw I didn’t have much of a chance,” 
Kauffman recalls, ”so I analyzed the 
situation. I found that center was the 
least popular position. I went out for 
center and made it.” 

Kauffman also played right field on 
school and sandlot baseball teams until 
his interest in the game waned in favor 
of making a living. As a salesman for a 
drug concern, Kauffman was soon earn- 
ing more in commissions than the com- 
pany president drew in salary. ”Thcy 
shrank my territory and I still made 
more,” says Kauffman. ”It’s wrong not 
to let a man enjoy the fruit of his ef- 
forts. So 1 quit and went into business 
for myself.” 

That was in 1950. Kauffman started 
making pills in his basement. The first 
year he grossed $36,000 and earned a 
profit of $1,100, Last year his Marion 
Laboratories, Inc., a pharmaceutical 
manufacturer and distributor, grossed 
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$10.5 million and showed a profit of $2 
million after taxes. "I've applied one 
basic principle to my business," Kauff- 
man explains. "Those who produce 
should share in the profits. Those who 
don’t produce, don’t stay, Every em- 
ployee I have owrns stock in Marion Lab- 
oratories. Twenty of the people associat- 
ed with me have become millionaires. 
Our retirement plan is liberal. A typist 
who has been with us for 14 years will 
retire this year with $312,000 in benefits 
and hasn't had to contribute one cent 
to the retirement fund. My maintenance 
man has $100,000 in slock and S200,000 
in credit in our retirement fund. 

"I’ve set up trust funds for my three 
children," Kauffman says. "I've got 
$60 million and I'm going to enjoy it. 
I'm counting on baseball to provide 
one of the means of enjoying it. I'm not 
sure I'll get the franchise, but if I were 
the league owners I’d award it to me." 

Even without a baseball team Kauff- 
man has been finding life hugely enjoy- 
able. He lives in a massive red-brick 
house that cost $200,000 when it was 
built in 1932 at Depression prices. Kauff- 


man has added an Olympic-size outdoor 
swimming pool with a 10-foot diving 
board. The pool is heated and Kauff- 
man swims and dives almost every night 
of the year. He has converted the for- 
mer owner's indoor rifle range into a 
golf practice room where he can both 
drive and putt. 

Of the interested parties who have 
applied for the new Kansas City fran- 
chise, Kauffman is the only one offering 
single ownership. To the December base- 
ball meetings in Mexico City he took 
one letter of credit from a Kansas City 
bank for $4 million and another from a 
New York financial firm for $6 million. 
The cost of the franchise, including 
stocking it with players, is expected to 
be just under S6 million. The new own- 
er will not share league television or 
radio fees until 1972 and he must make 
payments to the league pension fund. 

Kauffman's first venture into sports 
ownership began in 1 966 when he bought 
two race horses from Desi Arnaz. With 
his usual thoroughness, he hired an ex- 
perienced Missourian, Randy Sechrest, 
as trainer and started a racing stable. 
He expected to lose money, which, from 
a tax standpoint, he did not find an un- 
welcome prospect. But in 21 months his 
stable, which now includes 24 horses, 
has won $357,000. 

"If I get the ball team," says Kauff- 
man. "I'll do what I did with the sta- 
ble, hire professionals and turn the op- 
eration over to them, I'll lay down the 
financial policy. The baseball end I’ll 
leave to baseball men." 

Kauffman is sure he will be able to 
resist the temptation to try to run the 
affairs of the ball club. "When I re- 
placed myself as sales manager of Mar- 
ion Laboratories,” Kauffman says. "1 
saw a lot of things that the man I had 
put in was doing wrong, but I didn't 
interfere. I let him learn by his own 
mistakes. I know sales management. 
So if I could resist the temptation to 
tell my sales manager what to do I'm 
sure I'll be able to resist interfering in 
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baseball, about which I know nothing.*’ 

Kauffman is conscious that the occu- 
pational life of a baseball player is much 
shorter than that of a drug firm em- 
ployee and that it becomes less rather 
than more valuable with age. He does 
not envision stock benefits and retire- 
ment funds for his players, but he does 
for his management and front-office 
personnel. He believes that the benefits 
he will offer his people should enable 
him to build a first-class organization 
quickly. 

Already Kauffman has received per- 
mission to negotiate with a man current- 
ly employed by an American League 
team whom he'd like to hire as his ex- 
ecutive vice-president. Says Kauffman: 
"Probably our organization would be 
patterned after the Yankees’, with the 
key men the executive vice-president 
and the director of player personnel. As 
I’ve said. I go by the law of averages. I 
also believe strongly in quality. I’d rather 
have 10 S50.000 ballplayers than 50 510.- 
000 ones." 

Because his tax situation makes it 
impractical, Kauffman will take nothing 
financially from the team. Any profits 
will go to improving it. "If money will 
build a ball team." he says, "I'm will- 
ing to spend it. I would say a first- 
division team in five to seven years would 
be a reasonable goal. I suppose I'll suf- 
fer awhile, but I’m hoping for a pen- 
nant inside of 10 years." 

As the first local owner of Kansas 
City’s major league team, Kauffman 
would be refreshingly different from his 
predecessors, Arnold Johnson of Chi- 
cago, who moved the A's from Phil- 
adelphia in 1955 and operated the club 
as though it were a farm team for the 
Yankees, and the stormy insurance ex- 
ecutive, Charles O. Finley, also from 
Chicago. The two got the franchise large- 
ly because Kansas City’s rich men, influ- 
enced by conservative local banking 
interests, stood around and did nothing. 
The result was years of turmoil and final- 
ly desertion by Finley. 

Unless baseball, a game controlled 
by men who are easily frightened by 
signs of generosity, suddenly turns down 
Kauffman, he promises to be a bright 
addition to the scene. He is candid, ac- 
cessible and makes no attempt to con- 
ceal either his wealth or the fact that 
he finds its possession vastly enjoyable. 
If this be heresy, Kansas City and base- 
ball can use a lot more of it. end 
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Years before he became a spokesman for the Beat Generation of the 
mid-1950s, the author was a promising football player , beginning 
on the sandlots of his home town , Lowell, Mass., and continuing 
through high school, prep school and into Columbia University, 
which he attended on a scholarship. What follows are excerpts from 
the forthcoming novel, “ Vanity of Duluoz," which records the 
athletic reminiscences of John L. Duluoz — who is Kerouac himself 


After I've given you a recitation of the troubles I had to 
go through to make good in America between 1935 and 
more or less now, 1967, and although 1 also know everybody 
in the world's had his own troubles, you'll understand 
that my particular form of anguish came from being too 
sensitive to all the lunkheads I had to deal with just so I 
could get to be a high school football star, a college stu- 
dent pouring coffee and washing dishes and scrimmaging 
till dark and reading Homer's Iliad in three days all at the 
same time and, God help me, a WRITER whose very 
“success," far from being a happy triumph as of old, was 
the sign of doom Himself. (Insofar as nobody loves my 
dashes anyway. I’ll use regular punctuation for the new 
illiterate generation.) 

Look, furthermore, my anguish, as I call it, arises from 
the fact that people have changed so much, not only in 
the past five years, for God's sake, or past ten years as 
McLuhan says, but in the past thirty years, to such an 
extent that I don't recognize them as people anymore or 
recognize myself as a real member of something called the 
“human race." I can remember in 1935 when full-grown 
men, hands deep in jacket pockets, used to go whistling 
down the street unnoticed by anybody and noticing no 
one themselves. And walking fast too, to work or store or 
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girl friend. Nowadays, tell me, what is this slouching stroll 
people have? Is it because they're used to walking across 
parking lots only? Has the automobile filled them with 
such vanity that they walk like a bunch of lounging hood- 
lums to no destination in particular? 

Autumn nights in Massachusetts before the war you'd 
always see a guy going home for supper with his fists bur- 
ied deep in the side pockets of his jacket, whistling and 
striding along in his own thoughts, not even looking at 
anybody else on the sidewalk, and after supper you'd 
always see the same guy rushing out the same way, head- 
ed for the corner candy store, or to see Joe. or to a movie, 
or to the poolroom, or the deadman's shift in the mills, or 
to see his girl. You no longer sec this in America, not only 
because everybody drives a car and goes with a stupid 
erect head guiding the idiot machine through the pitfalls 
and penalties of traffic, but because nowadays no one 
walks with unconcern, head down, whistling, everybody 
looks at everybody else on the sidewalk with guilt and, 
worse than that, curiosity and faked concern, in some 
cases “hip" regard based on "Don’t miss a thing,” while 
in those days there even used to be movies of Wallace 
Beery turning over in bed on a rainy morning and saying: 
“Aw gee, I’m goin’ back to sleep, I ain’t continued 
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gonna miss anything anyway." And he never missed a thing. 
Today we hear of “creative contributions to society” and 
nobody dares sleep out a whole rainy day or dares think 
they’ll not really miss anything. 

That whistling walk I tell you about, that was the way 
grown-up men used to walk out to Dracut Tigers Field in 
Lowell, Mass, on Saturdays and Sundays just to go see a 
kids’ sandlot football game. In the cold winds of No- 
vember, there they are, men and boys, sidelines, some 
nut’s even made a homemade sideline chain with two pegs 
to measure the downs, that is to say, the gains. In football 
when your team gains over ten yards they get another 
four chances to gain ten more. Somebody has to keep tabs 
by rushing out on the field when it’s close and measuring 
accurately how much ground is left. For that you have to 
have two guys holding each end of the chain by the two 
pegs, and they have to know how to run out according to 
parallel instinct. Today I doubt if anybody in the Manda- 
la Mosaic Mcshed-Up world knows what parallel means, 
except brilliant nuts in college mathematics, surveyors, 
carpenters, etc. 

So here comes this mob of carefree men and boys too, 
even girls and quite a few mothers, hiking a mile across 
the meadow of Dracut Tigers Field just to see their boys 
play football in an up-and-down uneven field with no 
goalposts, measured off for a hundred yards more or less 
by a pine tree on one end and a peg on the other. 

But in my first sandlot game in 1935, about October, no 
such crowd: it was early Saturday morning, my gang had 
challenged the so-and-so team from Rosemont, yes, in 
fact it was the Dracut Tigers (us) versus the Rosemont 
Tigers, Tigers everywhere, we’d challenged them in The 
Lowell Sun newspaper in a little article written in by our 
team captain Scotcho Boldieu and edited by myself: “The 
Dracut Tigers, age 13 to 15, challenge any football team 
age 1 3 to 1 5, to a game in Dracut Tigers field or any field 
Saturday morning.” It was no official league or anything, 
just kids, and yet the bigger fellows showed up to keep 
measurement of the yardage with their chain and pegs. 

In this game, although I was probably the youngest 
player on the field, I was also the only big one, in the foot- 
ball sense of bigness, i.e., thick legs and heavy body. I 
scored nine touchdowns and we won 60-0 after missing 
three points after. I thought, from that morning on, I 
would be scoring touchdowns like that all my life and 
never be touched or tackled, but the serious football was 
coming up that following week when the bigger fellows 
who hung around my father’s pool hall and bowling alley 
at the Pawtucketville Social Club decided to show us some- 
thing about bashing heads. Their reason, some of them, to 
show, was that my father kept throwing them out of the 
club because they never had a nickel for a Coke or a game 
of pool or a dime for a string of bowling, and just hung 
around smoking with their legs stuck out, blocking the 
passage of the real habitues who came there to play. Little 


I knew of what was coming up, that morning after the 
nine touchdowns, as I rushed up to my bedroom and 
wrote down by hand, in neat print, a big newspaper head- 
line and story announcing duluoz scores 9 touchdowns 
as dracut clobbers rosemont «w>! This newspaper, 
the only copy, I sold for 3 cents to Nick Rigolopoulos, my 
only customer. Nick was a sick man of about 35 who 
liked to read my newspaper since he had nothing else to 
do and was soon to be in a wheelchair. 

Comes the big game, when, as I say, men with hands-a- 
pockcts came a-whistling and laughing across the field, 
with wives, daughters, gangs of other men, boys, all to 
line up along the sidelines, to watch the sensational Dra- 
cut Tigers try on a tough team. 

Fact is, the “pool hall" team averaged the ages of 16 to 
18. But I had some tough boys in my line. I had Iddyboy 
Bissonnette as my center, who was bigger and older than I 
was but preferred not to run in the backfield, liked, in- 
stead, the bingbang inside the line, to open holes for the 
runners. He was hard as a rock and would have been one 
of the greatest linemen in the history of Lowell High foot- 
ball later on if his marks had not averaged E, or D-minus. 
My quarterback was the clever strong little Scotcho Boldieu 
who could pass beautifully (and was a wonderful pitcher 
in baseball later). I had another wiry strong kid called 
Billy Artaud who could really hit a runner and when he 
did so, bragged about it for a week. I had others less effectu- 
al, like Dicky Hampshire who one morning actually played 
in his best suit (at right end) because he was on his way to 
a wedding, and was afraid to get his suit dirty so let 
nobody touch him and touched no one. I had G. J. Ri- 
golopoulos who was pretty good when he got sore. For 
the big game I managed to recruit Bong Baudoin from the 
now-defunct Rosemont Tigers and he was strong. But we 
were all 1 3 and 14. 

On the kickoff I caught the ball and ran in and got 
swarmed under by the big boys. In the pileup, with me 
underneath clutching the ball, suddenly 17-year-old Hal- 
malo, the poolhall kickout, was punching me in the face 
under cover of the bodies and saying to his pals “Get the 
little Christ of a Duluoz.” 

My father was on the sidelines and saw it. He strode up 
and down puffing on his cigar, face red with rage. (I’m 
going to write like this to simplify matters.) After three 
downs we have to punt, do so, the safety man of the older 
boys runs back a few yards and it’s their first down. I tell 
Iddyboy Bissonnette about the punch in the pileup. They 
make their first play and somebody in the older boys’ line 
gets up with a bloody nose. Everybody’s mad. 

On the next play Halmalo receives the ball from center 
and starts waltzing around his left end, long-legged and 
thin, with good interference, thinking he’s going to go all 
the way against these punk kids. Running low, I come up, 
so low his interference thinks in their exertion that I’m 
fallen on my knees, and when they split a bit to go hit oth- 
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ers to open the way for Halmalo, I dive through that hole 
and come up on him head on, and drive him some ten 
yards back, sliding on his arse with the ball scattered into 
the sidelines and himself out like a light. 

He's carried off the field unconscious. 

1 wanted to go to college and somehow I knew my father 
would never be able to afford to send me, as it turned out 
to be true. I, of all things, wanted to end up on a campus 
somewhere smoking a pipe, with a button-down sweater, 
like Bing Crosby, serenading a coed in the moonlight 
down the old Ox Road as 
the strains of alma ma- 
ter song come from the 
frat house. This was our 
dream, gleaned from going 
to the Rialto Theater and 
seeing movies. The further 
dream was to graduate 
from college and become 
a big insurance salesman 
wearing a gray felt hat get- 
ting off the train in Chi- 
cago with a briefcase and 
being embraced by a 
blonde wife on the plat- 
form, in the smoke and 
soot of the big city hum 
and excitement. Can you 
picture what this would 
be like today? What with 
air pollution and all, and 
the ulcers of the executive, 
and the ads in Time mag- 
azine, and our nowadays 
highways with cars zipping 
along by the millions in 
all directions in and around rotaries from one ulceration 
of the joy of the spirit to the other? And then J pictured 
myself, college grad, insurance success, growing old with 
my wife in a paneled house where hang my moose heads 
from successful Labradorian hunting expeditions and I’m 
sipping bourbon from my liquor cabinet with white hair I 
bless my son to the next mess of sheer heart attack (as I 
see it now). 

As we binged and banged in dusty bloody fields we 
didn't even dream we'd all end up in World War II, some 
of us killed, some of us wounded, the rest of us eviscerat- 
ed of 1930s innocent ambition. 

"i" he next step was to pick a college. My mother insisted 
on Columbia because she eventually wanted to move 
there to New York City and see the big town. My father 
wanted me to go to Boston College because his employ- 
ers, Callahan Printers of Lowell, were promising him a 


promotion if he could persuade me to go there and play 
under Francis Fahey. They also hinted he'd be fired if I 
went to any other college. Fahey, as I say, was at the 
house, and I have in my possession today a postcard he 
wrote Callahan saying: “Get Jack to Boston College at all 
costs.’’ (More or less.) But I wanted to go to New York 
City too and see the big town, what on earth was I expected 
to learn from Newton Heights or South Bend, Indiana on 
Saturday nights and besides I’d seen so many movies about 
New York I was . . . well no need to go into that, the wa- 
terfront, Central Park, Fifth Avenue, Don Ameche on the 
sidewalk, Hedy Lamarr 
on my arm at the Ritz. 
I agreed my mother was 
right as usual. She not only 
told me to leave Maggie 
Cassidy at home and go 
on to New York to school 
but rushed to McQuade's 
and bought big sports 
jacket and ties and shirts 
out of her pitiful shoe shop 
savings that she kept in 
her corset, and arranged 
for me to board with her 
stepmother in Brooklyn 
in a nice big room with 
high ceiling and privacy 
so I could study and make 
good grades and get my 
sleep for the big football 
games. There were big ar- 
guments in the kitchen. 
My father was fired. He 
went downtrodden to 
work in places out of town, 
always riding sooty old 
trains back to Lowell on weekends. His only happiness 
in life now, in a way, considering the hissing of the old 
radiators in old cockroach hotel rooms of New England 
in the winter, was that I make good and justify him 
anyway. 

That he was fired is of course a scandal and something 
about Callahan Printers I haven’t forgotten and is another 
black plume in my hat of “success.” For after all, what is 
success? You kill yourself and a few others to get to the 
top of your profession, so to speak, so that when you 
reach middle age or a little later you can stay home and 
cultivate your own garden in bliss: but by that time, be- 
cause you’ve invented some kind of better mousetrap, 
mobs come rushing across your garden and trampling all 
your flowers. What's with that? 

First, Columbia arranged to have me go to prep school 
in New York to make up credits in math and French, 
subjects overlooked by myself at Lowell High School. Big 
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deal, I couldn’t speak anything but French till I was six, 
so naturally I was in for an “A” right there. Math was 
basic, a Canuck can always count. The prep school was 
really an advanced high school called Horace Mann School 
for boys, founded I s'pose by odd old Horace Mann, and 
a fine school it was, with ivy on granite walls, awards, 
running tracks, tennis courts, gyms, jolly principals and 
teachers, all on a high hill overlooking Van Cortlandt 
Park in New York City upper Manhattan. Well, since 
you’ve never been there why bother with the details except 
to say it was at 246th Street in New York City and I was 
living with my stcpgrandmother in Brooklyn, New York, 
a daily trip of one hour and a half by subway each way. 

Nothing deters young punk kids, not even today; here’s 
how I managed it: a typical day: 

First evening before first day of school I’m sitting at my 
large table set in the middle of my high ceilinged room, 
stalely erect in the chair, with pen in hand, books ranged 
before me and held up by noble bronze bookends found 
in the cellar. It is completely formal beginning of my 
search for success. I write: “Journal. Fall. 1939. Sept. 21. 
My name is John L. Duluoz, regardless of how little that 
may matter to the casual reader. However. I find it nec- 
essary to give some pretense of explanation for the ma- 
terial existence of this Journal” and other such schoolboy 
stuff, followed by “And I will give some sort of apology 
for using pen and ink.” (“Harrumph!" I’m thinking. 
"Egad! Zounds. Pemberbroke!”) And then I add in ink: 
“It seems that such men as Thackeray, Johnson, Dickens, 
and others had to compile vast volumes in pen and ink, 
and despite the fact that I not modestly admit some de- 
gree of proficiency in typewriting, I feel that I should not 
proceed in my literary ventures with such ease as would 
befit a typewriter. I feel that a recurrence to the old meth- 
od would sort of leave a silent tribute to those old gladia- 
tors, those immortal souls of journalism. Stay! I am not in 
any way suggesting that I am included in their fold, but 
that what was good enough for them should by all means 
suit me." 

This done, I go downstairs to the basement where my 
great stepmother Aunt Ti Ma has fixed up her place like a 
combination of gypsy with drapes and hanging beads in 
doorways and lace doilies Victorian style, a thousand 
dolls, comfort, beautiful, clean, neat chairs, reading her 
paper, big fat happy Ti Ma. Her husband is Nick the 
Greek, Evangelakis, whom she met and married in Nash- 
ua, N.H. after the death of my own mother’s Pa. Her 
daughter Yvonne, blue-eyed, companion of her mother, 
married to Joey Robert who comes home every night at 
eleven with the Daily News from a trucking warehouse job 
and gets in his T shirt at the kitchen table and reads. 
Down there they have for me all the time great vast glasses 
of milk and beautiful sand tart cakes from Cushman’s of 
Brooklyn. They say “Go to bed early now, Jacky, school 
and practice tomorrow. You know what your Mama said, 


gotta make good.” But before I go to bed, full of cake 
and ice cream, I make my lunch for the next day: always 
the same: I butter one sandwich plain and the other pea- 
nut butter and jam, and throw in a fruit, either apple or 
banana, and wrap it up nice and put it in bag. Then Nick, 
Uncle Nick, takes me by the arm and says “When you 
have more time I tell you some more about Father Cough- 
lin. If you want some more books, there are many more in 
the cellar. Look this one." He hands me a dusty old Jules 
Romains novel called “Ecstasy," no I think it was “Rap- 
ture.” I take it upstairs and add it to my library. My 
room is separated from Aunt Yvonne’s by nothing but a 
huge double glass door but the gypsy drapes are there. 
My own room has a disusable marble fireplace, a little 
sink in an alcove, and a huge bed. Out the vast Brooklyn 
Thomas Wolfe windows I see exactly what Wolfe always 
saw, even in that very month: old red light falling on Brook- 
lyn warehouse windows where men lean out of sills in 
undershirts chewing on toothpicks while taking a break. 

I set up my neatly pressed pants, sports jacket, school 
books, shoes in place together neatly, socks over that, 
wash and go to bed. I set the alarm clock for, listen to 
this, 6 a.m. 

At 6 a.m. f groan and get out, wash, dress, go down- 
stairs, take that lunch bag and rush out into the pippin’ 
red nippy streets of Brooklyn and go three blocks to the 
IRT subway at the El on Fulton Street. Down I go and 
push into the subway with hundreds of people carrying 
newspapers and lunch bags. I stand all the way to Times 
Square, threequarter solid hour, every blessed morning. 
But what does young dughead do about it? 1 whip out my 
math book and do all my homework while standing, lunch 
between feet. I always find a corner where l can sorta 
guard my lunch between feet and where I can lean and 
turn and study with face to lurching car wall. What a 
stink in there, of hundreds of mouths breathing and no 
air; the sickening perfume of women; the well-known 
garlic breath of Old New York; old men coughing and 
secretly spitting between their feet. Who lived through it? 

Everybody. 

By the time we’re at Times Square, or maybe Penn Sta- 
tion at 34th just before that, most people rush out, to 
midtown work, and ah, I get the usual corner seat and 
start in on the physics studies. Now it’s easy sailing. At 
72nd Street we pick up another slew of workers headed 
for uptown Manhattan and Bronx work but I don’t care 
anymore. I’ve got a seat. I turn to the French book and 
read all those funny French words we never speak in Ca- 
nadian French, I have to consult and look them up in the 
glossary in back, I think with anticipation how Professor 
Carton of French class will laugh at my accent this morn- 
ing as he asks me to get up and read a spate of prose. The 
other kids however read French like Spanish cows and he 
actually uses me to teach them the true accent. Now you’d 
think I’m close to school but from 96th Street we go past 

continued 
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Columbia College, we go into Harlem, past Harlem, way 
up, another hour, till the subway emerges from the tunnel 
(as though by nature it was impossible for it to go un- 
derground so long) and goes soaring to the very end of 
the line in Yonkers practically. 

Near school? No, because there I have to go down the 
elevated steps and then start up a steep hill about as steep 
as 45 degrees or a little less, a tremendous climb. By now 
all the other kids are with me, puffing, blowing steam of 
morning, so that from 6 a.m. when I got up in Brooklyn 
till now, 8: JO, it’s been 2 l /i hours of negotiating my way to 
actual class. 

Now the football field. Practice. We don our regalia, as 
Don Rcgalis, the sports writer, always says in The New 
York Sun, and we come out. Of all things and lo and be- 
hold, the coach of Horace Mann, Ump Mayhew, is going 
to let me start every game and is also going to let me do 
the punting and even a little passing. It seems he thinks 
I’m okay. . . . 

We showered after practice, dressed up and went our 
various ways, me down the hill to the subway with my 
books, bone weary of course, dark over the roofs of upper 
Manhattan, the long El ride dipping down into the sub- 
way, zoom down through old Manhattoes, me thinking 
“What’s up there above this hole? Why, it’s sparkling 
Manhattan, shows, restaurants, newspaper scoops, Times 
Square. Wall Street, Edward G. Robinson chomping on a 
cigar in Chinatown.” But I had to stick to my guns and 
ride all the way to Brooklyn and get off there, trudge to 
Ma’s rooming house and there was my huge steaming 
supper, 8:30, almost time for bed already and of course 
no time to do any homework. 

On Armistice Day, next game, my Pop, Emil Duluoz, 
came down all the way from Lowell just to see me play 
against Garden City, in Long Island, and also to check on 
how my studies were going, how the situation was in the 
boarding house in Brooklyn, to go see a few shows, eat a 
few New York steaks, take me out to see the town and 
generally amuse himself. Naturally 1 wanted to show off 
for Pop. Funny man that he is, and used to locker rooms 
as a former wrestling and boxing promoter around Low- 
ell, he hung around as we changed and joked with us, and 
the coaches didn’t mind one bit: and my father’s presence 
amused the rest of the team. “That kooky Dulouse's got a 
hell of a nice father.” None of their own fathers ever 
dared to come in the locker room. We went out and took 
the field against poor Garden City and somewhat hurt 
them, if you ask me. For instance at one point, after throw- 
ing a block for Biff Quinlan, I look up from the ground 
and see his big feet plowing onward about 20 yards with 
his head down, over the goal line, knocking kids aside in 
every direction. And a few plays later, to show off to my 
father and remind him again, some poor Garden City kid 
is waltzing around his left end precisely as Halmalo had 


done, but he a stranger in this case, I pull the same trick, 
come up full speed, low, get inside his interference and hit 
him head on in a legitimate and clean tackle at the knees 
that knocks him back ten feet. Off the field on a stretcher. 

Now I begin to feel bad about football and war. And 
showing off. But after the game (HM 27, Garden City 0) 
my father is beaming and all delighted. “Come on Jacky 
me boy, we’re going out and hit the town tonight.” So we 
go down to Jack Delaney’s steak restaurant on Sheridan 
Square, myself little knowing how much time I was des- 
tined to spend around that Square, in Greenwich Village, 
in darker years, but tenderer years, to come. 

Come graduation time I had no money to buy a white 
suit so I just sat in the grass in back of the gym and read 
Walt Whitman with a leaf of grass in my mouth while the 
ceremonies were going on in the field, with flags. Then 
when it was over I came over and joined everybody, shook 
hands all around, graduated with a 92 average, and rode 
downtown with Mike Hennessey and his mother to his 
apartment on the Columbia campus, 116th and Broad- 
way, which was going to be my campus in the fall after a 
summer in Lowell. 

Some old buddies, the Ladeau brothers, proposed to 
drive me to New York for my freshman year at Columbia 
because they were going to see the World’s Fair at Flush- 
ing Meadow and might as well take me along for the ride 
and I could help with the gas instead of taking a bus. And 
who comes along, riding in the rumble seat in back of the 
old 1935 coupe, hair blowing in the wind, singing 
“Whoooeee here we come New York!” if it wasn’t my old 
Pop himself, Emil. Me and 350 pounds of Pop and bag- 
gage in a rumble seat, all the way with the car veering 
here, veering there, I guess from the unsuitable disposition 
of weight in the back, all the way to Manhattan, 116th 
Street, Columbia campus, where me and Pa got out with 
my gear and went into my dormitory. Hartley Hall. 

What dreams you get when you think you’re going to 
go to college. Here we stood in this sort of drear room 
overlooking Amsterdam Avenue, a wooden desk, bed, 
chairs, bare walls, and one huge cockroach suddenly rush- 
ing off. Furthermore, in walks a little kid with glasses 
wearing a blue skull cap and announces he will be my 
room-mate for the year and that he is a pledge with the 
Wi Delta Woowoo fraternity and that’s the skull cap. 
“When they rush you you’ll have to wear one too.” But I 
was already devising means of changing my room on 
account of that cockroach and others I saw later, bigger. 

Never in my life have l ever seen such a bum team as the 
Columbia freshmen. The coach was Rolfe Firney who had 
made his mark at Columbia as a very good back who’d 
made a sensational run against Navy that won the game 
in 1934 or so. He was a good man, I liked Rolfe, but he 
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seemed to keep warning me about something all the time 
and whenever the big coach, famous Lu Libble, went by, 
all sartorial in one of his 100 suits, he never even gave me 
the once-over. 

The fact of the matter is, Lu Libble was very famous 
because in his very first year as coach of Columbia, using 
a system of his own devised at his alma mater, George- 
town, he won the bloody Rose Bowl against Stanford. It 
was such a sensational smash in the eye all over football 
America nobody ever got over it, but that was 1934, and 
here it was 1940 and he hadn’t done anything noteworthy 
since with his team and went clear into the 1950s doing 
nothing further either. I think it was that bunch of players 
he had in 1934 who carried him over: Cliff Montgomery, 
Al Barabas, et al., and the surprise of that crazy KF-79 
play of his that took everybody a year to understand. It 
was simply . . . well I had to run it, anyway, and you’ll 
understand it when we run it. 

So here I am out with the Columbia freshman team and 
I see I’m not going to be a starter. Will admit one thing, I 
wasn’t being encouraged, and psychologically this made me 
feel lackadaisical and my punting, for instance, fell off. I 
couldn’t get off a good kick anymore and they didn’t be- 
lieve in the quick kick. 1 guess they didn't believe in touch- 
downs cither. We practiced at Baker Field in the old field 
in back. At dusk you could see the lights of New York 
across the Harlem River, it was right smack in the middle 
of New York City, even tugboats went by in the Harlem 
River, a great bridge crossed it full of cars, I couldn't under- 
stand what had gone wrong. 

One great move I made was to switch my dormitory 
room from Hartley Hall to Livingston Hall where there 
were no cockroaches and where b’God I had a room all to 
myself, on the second floor, overlooking the beautiful 
trees and walkways of the campus and overlooking, to my 
greatest delight, besides the Van Am Quadrangle, the 
library itself, the new one, with its stone frieze running 
around entire with the names engraved in stone forever: 
"Goethe . . . Voltaire . . . Shakespeare . . . Molifere . . . 
Dante.’’ That was more like it. Lighting my fragrant pipe 
at 8 p.m., I’d open the pages of my homework, turn on 
station WQXR for the continual classical music, and sit 
there, in the golden glow of my lamp, in a sweater, sigh 
and say “Well now I’m a collegian at last.” 

Only trouble is, the first week of school my job began 
as a dishwasher in the dining room cafeteria sinks: this 
was to pay for my meals. Secondly, classes. Thirdly, home- 
work: i.e., read Homer's Iliad in three days and then the 
Odyssey in three more. Finally, go to football practice at 
four in the afternoon and return to my room at eight, 
eating voracious suppers right after at the training table in 
John Jay Hall upstairs. (Plenty of milk, plenty of meat, 
dry toast, that was good.) 

But who on earth in his right mind can think that 


anybody can do all these things in one week? And get 
some sleep? And rest war-torn muscles? "Well,” said 
they, “this is the Ivy League son, this is no college or 
group of colleges where you get a Cadillac and some 
money just because you play football, and remember 
you’re on a Columbia University Club scholarship and 
you’ve got to get good marks. They can’t feed you free, 
it’s against the Ivy League rules against preference for 
athletes.” In fact, though, the entire Columbia football 
gang, both varsity and freshmen, had B averages. It was 
true. We had to work like Trojans to get our education 
and the old white-haired trainer used to intone “All for 
glory, me boys, all for glory.” 

It was the work in the cafeteria that bothered me, be- 
cause on Sundays it was closed and nobody who worked 
got to eat anything. I s’pose in this case we were s’posed 
to eat at the homes of friends in New York City or New 
Jersey or get food money from home. Some scholarship. 

I did get invited to dinner, formally, with a big formal 
card, by the Dean of Columbia College, old Dean Hawkes, 
in the house on Morningside Drive or thereabouts, right 
near the house of Nicholas Murray Butler, the President of 
Columbia. Here, all dressed up in Ma’s best McQuade- 
Lowell-selected sports coat, with white shirt and tie and 
pressed slacks (the cleaner was on Amsterdam across the 
street), I sat and ate my soup by gently lifting the saucer 
away from me, spooning away from me, smiled politely, 
hair perfectly combed, showed suave interest in jokes and 
awe in the Dean’s serious moments. The entree was meat 
but I cut it delicately. I had the best table manners in 
those days because my sister Ti Nin had trained me back 
in Lowell for these past several years, she was a fan of 
Emily Post’s. When, after dinner, the Dean got up and 
showed me (and the three other special lads) his prized 
Dinosaur Egg I registered actual amazement, whoever 
thought I’d get to see a billion-year-old-egg in the house 
of an old distinguished Dean. I say house, it was a sumptu- 
ous apartment. He thereupon wrote a note to my mother 
saying: “Your son, John L. Duluoz, may I say with pride, 
Mrs. Duluoz, has absolutely the best and most charming 
table manners it has ever been my pleasure to enjoy at my 
dinner table.” (Something like that.) She never forgot 
that. She told Pa. He said “Good boy,” though when Pa 
and I used to eat late-night snacks in Lowell it was eggs 
this way, butter that way, hell be damned, up on the ceil- 
ing, EAT. 

But I loved Dean Hawkes, everbody did, he was an old, 
short, bespectacled old fud with glee in his eyes. Him and 
his egg. . . . 

IT he opening game of the season the freshman team trav- 
eled to New Brunswick, N.J. for a game against Rutgers 
freshmen. This was Saturday, October 12, 1940, and as 
our varsity defeated Dartmouth 20-6, we went down there 
and I sat on the bench and we lost 18-7. The little daily 
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paper of the college said: freshmen drop grid opener 
to rutgers yearlings by ut-7 count. It doesn't mention 
that I only got in the game in the second half, just like at 
Lowell High, and the article concludes with: “The Morn- 
ingsiders showed a fairly good running attack at times 
with Jack Duluoz showing up well. . . . Outstanding in 
the backfield for the Columbia Frosh were Marsden (po- 
lice chief's son), Runstedt and Duluoz, who was probably 
the best back on the field." 

So that in the following game, against St. Benedict’s 
Prep, okay, now they started me. 

After the Rutgers game, and Coach Libble’d heard 
about my running, and now his backfield coach. Cliff Bat- 
tles, was interested, everybody came down to Baker Field 
to see the new nut run. Cliff Battles was one of the great- 
est football players who ever lived, in a class with Red 
Grange and the others, one of the greatest runners any- 
way. I remember as a kid, when I was 1 1 , Pa saying sudden- 
ly one Sunday “Come on Angie, Ti Nin, Ti Jean, let’s all 
get in the car and drive down to Boston and watch the 
Boston Redskins play pro football, the great Cliff Battles 
is running today." Because of traffic we never made it, or 
we were waylaid by ice cream and apples in Chelmsford, 
Dunstable or someplace and wound up in New Hamp- 
shire visiting Grand’mdrc Jeanne. And in those days I 
kept elaborate clippings of all sports and pasted them 
carefully, among my own sports writings, in my note- 
books, and I knew very well about Cliff Battles. Now here 
all of a sudden the night before the game with St. Ben- 
edict and we freshmen are practicing, here comes Cliff 
Battles and up to me and says “So you're the great Du- 
louse that ran so good at Rutgers. Let's sec how fast you 
can go.” 

"What do you mean?” "I’ll race you to the showers, 
practice is over." He stood there, 6 feet 3, smiling, in his 
coach pants and clcatcd shoes and sweat jacket. 

“Okay” says I and I take off like a little bird. By God 
I’ve got him by five yards as we head for the sidelines at 
the end of the field but here he comes with his long an- 
telope legs behind me and just passes me under the goal- 
posts and goes ahead five yards and stops at the show- 
er doors, arms akimbo, saying: 

“Well can’t you run?" 

“Aw heck your legs arc longer than mine.” 

“You’ll do all right kid," he says, pats me, and goes off 
laughing. “See you tomorrow," he throws back. 

This made me happier than anything that had hap- 
pened so far at Columbia, because also I certainly wasn't 
happy that I hadn't yet read the Iliad or the Odyssey, 
John Stuart Mill, Aeschylus, Plato, Horace and every- 
thing else they were throwing at us with the dishes. 

Comes the St. Benedict game, and what a big bunch of 
lugs you never saw, they reminded me of that awful Blair 
team a year ago, and the Malden team in high school, big, 
mean looking, with grease under their eyes to shield the 


glare of the sun, wearing mean looking brown-red uni- 
forms against our sort of silly looking (if you ask me) 
light blue uniforms with dark blue numerals. (Sans Souci 
is the name of the Columbia alma mater song, means 
“without care," humph. And the football rallying song 
is Roar Lion Roar sounds more like it.) Here we go. 
lined up on the field, on the sidelines I sec that coach Lu 
Libblc is finally there to give me the personal once-over. 
He’s heard about the Rutgers game naturally and he’s got 
to think of next year’s backfield. He’d heard, I s'pose, 
that I was a kind of nutty French kid from Massachusetts 
with no particular football savvy like his great Italian 
favorites from Manhattan that were now starring on the 
varsity (Lu Libble's real name is Guido Pistola, he’s from 
Massachusetts). 

St. Benedict was to kick off. They lined up, I went deep 
into safety near the goal line as ordered, and said to my- 
self "Screw, I'm going to show these bums how a French 
boy from Lowell runs. Cliff Battles and the whole bunch, 
and who's that old bum standing next to him? Hey Run- 
stedt, who’s that guy in the coat next to Cliff Battles there 
near the water can?" 

"They tell me that's the coach of Army, Earl Blaik, he’s 
just wiling away an afternoon." 

Whistle blows and St. Benedict kicks off. The ball comes 
wobbling over and over in the air into my arms. I got it 
secure and head straight down the field in the direction an 
arrow takes, no dodging, no looking, no head down either 
but just straight ahead at everybody. They’re all converg- 
ing there in midfield in smashing blocks and pushings so 
they can get through one way or the other. A few of the 
red Benedicts get through and are coming straight at me 
from three angles but the angles are narrow because I’ve 
made sure of that by coming in straight as an arrow down 
the very middle of the field. So that by the time I reach 
midfield where I'm going to be clobbered and smothered 
by 1 1 giants 1 give them no look at all, still, but head right 
into them: they gather up arms to smother me: it's psycho- 
logical. They never dream I'm really roosting up in my 
head the plan to suddenly (as 1 do) dart off. bang to the 
right, leaving them all there bumbling for air. I run as fast 
as I can, which I could do very well with a heavy football 
uniform, as I say, because of thick legs, and had trackman 
speed, and before you know it I’m going down the side- 
lines all alone with the whole 21 other guys of the ball 
game all befuddling around in midfield and turning to 
follow me. I hear whoops from the sidelines. 1 go and I 
go. I'm down to the 30, the 20, the 10, 1 hear hulling and 
puffing behind me, I look behind me and there’s that self- 
same old long-legged end catchin’ up on me, like Cliff 
Battles done, and by the time I’m over the 5 he lays a 
big hand on the scruff of my neck and lays me down on 
the ground. A 90-yard runback. 

I see Lu Libble and Cliff Battles, and Rolfc Firney our 
coach too, rubbing their hands with zeal and dancing little 
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Hitler dances on the sidelines. But naturally by now I'm 
out of breath and that dopey quarterback wants me to 
make my own touchdown. I just can’t make it. I want to 
controvert his order but you’re not supposed to. I puff 
into the line and get buried on the 5. Then he, Runstedt, 
tries it, and the big St. Ben’s line buries him, and then we 
miss the next two downs too and are stopped on the 3 and 
have to fall back for the St. Benedict punt. 

By now I've got my wind again and I’m ready for an- 
other go. But the punt that’s sent to me is so high, spiral- 
ly, perfect, I sec it’s going to take an hour for it to fall 
down in my arms and I should really raise my arm for a 
fair catch and touch it down to the ground and start our 
team from there. But no, vain Jack, even though I hear 
the huffing and puffing of the two downfield men practical- 
ly on my toes, I catch the ball free catch and practically 
say “Alley Oop" as I feel their four big hands squeeze like 
vices around my ankles, two on each, and puffing with 
pride I do the complete vicious tw ist of my whole body so 
that I can undo their grip and move on. But their St. Ben- 
edict grips have me rooted to where 1 am as if I were a 
tree, or an iron pole, I do the complete turnaround twist 
and hear a loud crack and it's my leg breaking. The\ 
let me fall back deposited gently on the turf and look 
at me and say to each other “The only way to get him, 
don’t miss (more or less).” 

I’m helped off the field limping. 

I go into the showers and undress and the trainer mas- 
sages my right calf and says “O a little sprain won’t hurt 
you, next week it's Princeton and we’ll give them the old 
one-two again Jacks boy.” 

But it was a broken leg, a cracked tibia, like if you 
cracked a bone about the size of a pencil and the pencil 
was still stuck together except for that hairline crack, 
meaning if you wanted you could just break the pencil in 
half with a twist of two lingers. But nobody knew this. 
That entire week they told me I was a softy and to get 
going and run around and stop limping. They had lin- 
iments, this and that, 1 tried to run, I ran and practiced 
and ran but the Ump got worse. Finally they sent me off 
to Columbia Medical Center, took X-rays, and found out 
1 had broken my tibia in the right leg and that I had been 
spending a week running on a broken leg. 

You just can't run off a broken leg. Of course, old Lu 
Libble didn't know that the leg was broken, but even so 
I felt he had some kind of bug against me. He was al- 
ways hinting I was a no-good and with those big legs 
he ought to put me in the line and make "a watch charm 
guard" out of me. 

lhal next summer came the time when my father, who'd 
been working out of town as a linotypist, sometimes at 
Andover. Mass., sometimes Boston, sometimes Meriden. 
Conn., now had a steady job lined up at New Haven, 
Conn., and it was decided we move there. My sister by 


now was married. As we were packing, I went about and 
wrote sad songs about “picking up my stakes and roll- 
ing." But that wasn’t the point. 

One night my cousin Blanche came to the house and sat 
in the kitchen talking to Ma among the packing boxes. I 
sat on the porch outside and leaned way back with feet on 
rail and gazed at the stars for the first time in my life. A 
clear August night, the stars, the Milky Way, the whole 
works clear. I stared and stared till they stared back at 
me. Where the hell was 1 and what was all this? 

I went into the parlor and sat down in my father’s 
old deep easy chair and fell into the wildest daydream 
of my life. 

As Ma and Cousin talked in the kitchen. I daydreamed 
that I was now going to go back to Columbia for my sopKo- 
morc year, with home in New Haven, maybe near Yale 
campus, with soft light in room and rain on the sill, mist 
on the pane, and go all the way in football and studies. I 
was going to be such a sensational runner that we’d win 
every game, against Dartmouth, Yale, Princeton, Har- 
vard. Georgia U., Michigan U., Cornell, the bloody lot, 
and wind up in the Rose Bowl. In the Rose Bowl, worse 
even than Cliff Montgomery, I was going to run wild. 
Uncle Lu Libble for the first time in his life would throw 
his arms around me and weep. Even his wife would do so. 
The boys on the team would raise me up in Rose Bowl’s 
Pasadena stadium and march me to the showers singing. 
On returning to Columbia campus in January, having 
passed chemistry with an A, I would then idly turn my 
attention to winter indoor track and decide on the mile 
and run it in under 4 flat (that was fast in those days). So 
fast, indeed, that I’d be in the big meets at Madison 
Square Garden and beat the current great milers in Anal 
fantastic sprints bringing my time down to 3:50 flat. By 
this time everybody in the world is crying Duluoz! Du- 
luoz! But. unsatisfied. I idly go out in the spring for the 
Columbia baseball team and bat home runs clear over the 
Harlem River, one or two a game, including fast breaks 
from the bag to steal from first to second, from second to ; 
third, and finally, in the climactic game, from third to 
home, zip. slide, dust, boom. Now the New York Yan- 
kees arc after me. They want me to be their next Joe 
DiMaggio; I idly turn that down because I want Colum- 
bia to go to the Rose Bowl again in 1943. Hah, But then I 
also, in mad midnight musings over a Faustian skull, after 
drawing circles in the earth, talking to God in the tower 
of the Gothic church steeple of Riverside cathedral, meet- 
ing Jesus on the Brooklyn Bridge, getting friend Sabby a 
part on Broadway as Hamlet (playing King Lear myself 
across the street). I become the greatest writer that ever 
lived and write a book so golden and so purchased with 
magic that everybody smacks their brows on Madison 
Avenue. Even Professor Claire is chasing after me on his 
crutches on the Columbia campus. Mike Hennessey, his 
father’s hand in hand, comes screaming up the dorm steps 
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to find me. All the kids of HM are singing in the field. 
Bravo, bravo, author, they're yelling for me in the theater 
where I’ve also presented my newest idle work, a play 
rivaling Eugene O’Neill and Maxwell Anderson and mak- 
ing Strindberg spin. Finally, a delegation of cigar chewing 
guys come and get me and want to know if I want to train 
for the world heavyweight boxing championship fight with 
Joe Louis. Okay, I train idly in the Catskills, come down 
on a June night, face big tall Joe as the referee gives us 
instructions, and then, when the bell rings, I rush out real 
fast and just pepper him real fast and so hard that he actual- 
ly goes back bouncing over the ropes and into the third 
row and lays there knocked out. 

I’m the world heavyweight boxing champion, the great- 
est writer, the world’s champ milcr, Rose Bowl and (pro- 
bound with New York Giants football nonpareil) now 
offered every job on every paper in New York, and what 
else? Tennis anyone? 

1 woke up from this daydream realizing that all I had to 
do was go back on the porch and look at the stars again, 
which I did, and still they just stared at me blankly. 

I began to sec that good old Lu Libble wasn't going to 
start me in the starting lineup my sophomore year but let 
me sit on the bench while Liam McDiarmid and Spider 
Barth, who were seniors, wore out their seniority. Now 
they were shifty and nifty runners but not as fast or strong 
as I was. That didn’t matter to Lu Libble. He insulted me 
in front of everybody again by saying “You're not such a 
hot runner, you can’t handle the KF-79 reverse decep- 
tion” (as if I’d joined football for “deception" for God's 
sake), "first thing you know, you with your big legs" 
(they weren’t that big), “I’m going to make you a line- 
man." 

"Now run and do that reverse." 

With my eyes I said “I can’t run any faster these first 
two days, my legs are sore.” 

Never mind, he said with his eyes, putting me in mind 
of the time he made me run on a broken leg for a week. 

At night, after those meaningless big suppers of steak 
and milk and dry toast, I began to realize this: “Lu Lib- 
blc won’t let you start this year, not even in the Army 
game against your great enemy Art Janur (who pushed 
me out of the showers when I was a kid in Lowell High 
but got his comeuppance from Orestes Gringas), and not 
even maybe next year as a junior, he wants to make a big 
hero out of his Italian Mike Romanino, well Mike is a 
great passer but he runs like Pictryka, like an old cow. 
And Hank Full's leaving. The hell with it. What'll I do?" 

I stared into the darkness of the bunk rooms thinking 
what to do. 

"Ah shucks, go into the American night, the Thomas 
Wolfe darkness, the hell with these big-shot football 
coaches, go after being an American writer, tell the truth, 
don't be pushed around by them or anybody else or any 


of their goons. . . . The Ivy League is just an excuse to 
get football players for nothing and get them to be Amer- 
ican cornballs enough to make America sick for a thou- 
sand years. You shoulda stuck to Francis Fahey. . . 

Well I can’t remember what I was thinking altogether 
but all I know is that the next night, after dinner, I packed 
all my gear in my suitcase and sauntered down the steps 
right in front of Lu Libble’s table where he was sitting 
with his assistant coaches figuring out plays. My bones 
were rasping against my muscles from the overtraining; I 
limped. “Where are you going Dulousc?" 

“Going over to my grandmother's house in Brooklyn 
and dump some of this clothes." 

"It’s Saturday night. Be back by tomorrow at eight. 
You gonna sleep there?” 

“Yeh." 

“Be back by eight. We're going to have a light cal- 
isthenics, you know the part where you get on your back 
and turn your skull to the grass and roll around so you 
won’t get your fool neck broken in a game?” 

"Yes sir." 

"Be back at eight. What you got in there?" 

"Junk. Presents from home, dirty laundry. . . 

"We got a laundry here." 

“There's presents, letters, stuff. Coach." 

“Okay, back at eight." 

And 1 went out and took the subway down to Brooklyn 
with all my gear, whipped out a few dollars from the suit- 
case, said goodbye to Uncle Nick saying I was going back 
to Baker Field, walked down the hot September streets of 
Brooklyn hearing Franklin Delano Roosevelt's speech 
about "I Hate War" coming out of every barbershop in 
Brooklyn, took the subway to the 8th Avenue Greyhound 
bus station, and bought a ticket to the South. 

I wanted to sec the Southland and start my career as an 
American careener. INI 
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BASKETBALLS WEEK 

by JONATHAN RODGERS 


THE EAST 1. ST. BONAVENTURE (9-0) 
2. COLUMBIA (7-3) 3. TEMPLE (8-2) 

II was a fitting finale for the last ECAC Holi- 
day Festival in the old Madison Square 
Garden. For the first lime in the 16-year 
history of the tournament it was an all- 
New York City championship game. Colum- 
bia, the intellectual's Cinderella team, had 
crushed West Virginia 98 71 in the opening 
round and, in the semifinals, had surprised 
Louisville 74-67. In that game the Lions' 7- 
foot center, Dave Newmark, contributed a 
hook shot and two clutch free throws in 
the last 2:06 to take Columbia from a 66 
67 deficit to a 70-67 lead. 

St. John's. 1 1 miles from the Columbia 
campus, had made the finals by beating 
Syracuse 60 55 and Boston College 60 57. 

Then, before 18,013 enthralled and in- 
volved New Yorkers, Columbia upset the 
Red men, 60 55. The Lions got a magnificent 
performance from sophomore Jim McMil- 
lian. who scored 20 of his 25 points in the 
second half, mostly on long jump shots and 
quick turn-around layups. After the buzzer 
sounded, the Columbia students started the 
usual chant. "We're No. 1!" They knew 



on THE WAY to his MVP, Jim McMillian 
lays up two against St. John's in ECAC final 


they weren't No. I in the nation, but they 
were No. I in New York and that was 
enough 

Before the Quaker City Tournament got 
underway in Philadelphia. Temple's Joe 
Cromer told his coach. Harry Litwack, 
that he was getting a bit confused out on 
the court. Litwack immediately sent Crom- 
er to the bench, shifted 6 '4* Clarence Brook- 
ins to forward from guard and put Tony 
Brocchi in the backcourt. The moves helped 
the Owls sweep three games and capture 
their first Quaker City title since the tourna- 
ment began in 1961. Temple whipped Prov- 
idence 93-63 in the first game, upset Wis- 
consin 82-80 in the semifinals and defeated 
St, Francis 83-77 in the title game. Brook- 
ins accounted for 71 points and 45 re- 
bounds in the three games, the best series 
of his career. "The trouble with me be- 
fore," he said, "was that all I had to do 
was to miss a couple of shots and I’d forget 
about the basket for the rest of the evening. 
Then I saw Calvin Murphy on television. 
He's the best there is and if he can miss 
shots and not let it bother him. I am sure I 
can do the same." 

Midwestern visitor Drake is not exactly 
the gracious guest. The Bulldogs have yet 
to lose a game in Buffalo’s Queen City Tour- 
nament. They easily won their fourth title 
by defeating host C’amsius 85-48. 

The Brown Indians of St. Bonaventure 
continued unbeaten as they shot over 50' , 
for the eighth time in nine games in defeat- 
ing Baldwin- Wallace 81 -69. 

THE MIDWEST i . CINCINNATI (7-2) 
2. DRAKE (8-1) 3. MARQUETTE (8-2) 

Kansas, overwhelmingly favored to win its 
fourth straight Big Eight Tournament, 
wound up playing Missouri for fifth place 
as the championship game matched Kansas 
State and Nebraska. The Jayhawks were 
shocked in the first round by Oklahoma 
State, Henry Iba's pupils performing in 
their well-drilled style. After grabbing a 10- 
point lead in the first half, State came back 
with a spread offense. As the clock ticked 
on, Kansas, in desperation, came out after 
the Cowboys, which is just what Iba want- 
ed. State made 13 of 19 field-goal attempts, 
12 on drives. "Possibly Kansas underes- 
timated us." said Iba tactfully after the 79- 
67 victory. 

The title game pitted Kansas State's size 
and zone defense against Nebraska's speed. 
"We saw no way to get inside on them," 


said Husker Coach Joe C’ipriano, sporting 
a flaming-scarlet linen jacket, "so we had 
to rely on the outside shooting of Stuart 
Lantz and Tom Baack." Both came through 
beautifully as Baack got 28 points, Lantz 
21, and Nebraska won 66-62. 

Kansas State had reached the finals by 
beating Missouri 71-61, and two nights 
later utilized a tough zone with special man- 
to-man coverage on accurate outside shoot- 
er Pat Frink to defeat Colorado 74-69. 

Nebraska's route to the title was more 
difficult. Outscored from the field by Okla- 
homa. the Huskers made 27 of 28 free 
throws, including 25 in a row, to win 75-65. 
The next night they gave Oklahoma State a 
little of Iba's own medicine as they played 
deliberate ball throughout the game. With 
the score tied at 46, Nebraska stalled for 
two minutes and 43 seconds and won on a 
rebound shot by Bob Gratopp. This time 
the Cornhuskers hit on 16 of 18 free throw 
attempts. 

Powerful Cincinnati won its 12th straight 
game and the second this year from Day- 
ton. as the Bearcats pierced the Flyers’ zone 
continually for an 82-68 victory. Toledo 
took a giant step toward its second con- 
secutive MAC title when the Rockets 
stopped their leading rival. Marshall. 102 
87. Earlier in the week Toledo experimented 
with Morris-Harvey and won 98-76. Coach 
Bobby Nichols had Center Steve Mix at 
forward. Forward John Brisker on the 
bench, 7-foot sophomore Doug Hess at the 
pivot and Don White at guard, filling in for 
playmakcr Willie Babione. who had become 
scholastically ineligible. But when Marshall 
came to town. Nichols had Mix back at the 
post and Brisker in the front court, and 
both showed him that's where they prefer 
to play. Brisker scored 35 points and Mix 
added 30. 

Everyone in Detroit expected, and hoped, 
that Niagara's Calvin Murphy would score 
100 points. That is, everyone except the 
opposing teams in the Motor City Tourna- 
ment. Valparaiso met Niagara in the first 
round, and Calvin got 41 as the Crusaders 
tried a man-to-man on him. After three 
minutes the man guarding Murphy had 
three personal fouls. The rest of the Purple 
Eagles were also hot and they won easily. 
113-82. The next night, however, Calvin 
scored only 29 points as host Detroit kept 
him outside with a tight zone defense. With 
Murphy relatively silent. Detroit won the 
title game 102-91. 

Michigan sophomore Forward Rudy 
Tomjanovich was in an auto accident on 
Monday, could hardly walk on Tuesday. 
But, miraculously, he recovered enough on 
Wednesday to score 21 points and grab 10 
rebounds while leading the Wolverines to 
their first victory in their new arena, 93-76 
over Butler. Three days later the Wolverines 
defeated Northern Illinois 84-77. 
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THE SOUTH 1. VANDERBILT (9-1) 2. 
NORTH CAROLINA (7-1) 3. KENTUCKY (7-1) 

After winning their fifth straight Vanderbilt 
Invitational Tournament before Christmas, 
the Commodores added to their holiday 
cheer with a happy New Year in New Or- 
leans by beating Davidson 80-67 in the finals 
of the Sugar Bowl Tournament. Unlike an 
earlier meeting between the same teams, 
which went into overtime before Vandy 
won by two points, this one saw the C om- 
modores open a big lead in the second half 
behind the shooting of Bo Wyenandt and 
Tom Hagan and hold on to win easily Ha- 
gan finished with 26 points and Wyenandt 
had 23. The night before, in the opening 
round. Tommy-gun paced the Commodores 
to a 73 63 win over Michigan Stale while 
Davidson's Mike Maloy was leading his 
team to a 51 44 victory over deliberate 
Memphis State. 

Alabama, fresh from winning the Mobile 
Classic with a 90 83 victory over Tulane. 
got its chance to silence the nation's and 
LSU’s big gun. Pistol Pete Maravich. and- 
in a manner of speaking, succeeded. The 
slender sophomore was held to his lowest 
total of the year. 30 points, but the other 
Tigers more than took up the slack and 
LSU won 8 1 70. Not since 1951 have the 
Georgia Bulldogs had a winning seasoP. 
but Ken Roscmond’s surprising young 
squad is now 5-1. The Bulldogs took the 
Triangle Classic in Raleigh, beating Yale 
79-75 and North Carolina Stale 62-58. The 



EARNING AN mvp in Dallas, Wayne Chapman 
scores against Cal. He had 58 in the two games. 


biggest reason for Georgia's success is 6' 
II' sophomore Center Bob Lienhard. Af- 
ter battling the Hu the day before. Lienhard 
almost beat State single-handed He hit six 
of 10 shots from the floor, made seven free 
throws, grabbed 23 rebounds and blocked 
12 shots. "He's the most coachablc player 
I've ever seen," says Rosemond. Kentucky 
beat Notre Dame 81 73 in Louisville. 

The action in Miami Beach was a little 
too tough for visitors as Miami won the 
Hurricane Classic with a 102 9) victory 
over NYU. Tournament favorite Santa 
Clara lost in the first round when NYU 
and Adolfo Porrata surprised the Broncos 
93 88 in overtime. Guard Porrata collected 
39 points, seven in the extra period, to lead 
the Violets. The other northern visitor. Dart- 
mouth. was beaten 110 91 by Miami and 
then 77 69 by Santa Clara in the consola- 
tion game. 

In Jacksonville, at the Gator Bowl tourna- 
ment. the northerners and the westerners 
fared a lot better. Defending champion 
Florida was knocked out in the opening 
round by St. Joseph's of Philadelphia 89 69. 
and Washington took care of Mississippi 
State 82-80 after almost blowing a 17-point 
halftime lead. In the championship game 
St. Joseph's edged the Huskies 79 74. 

Duke Coach Vic Bubas gave Mike Lewis 
the OK. to shoot anytime he wanted to 
before the season began, and against Wake 
Forest Lewis went wild. He made 35 points, 
hitting on 14 of 72 from the floor, as the 
Blue Devils won 103 -76. "I'm never going 
to tell him to quit shooting now," remarked 
an elated Bubas after the game. 

THE SOUTHWEST I, HOUSTON 
(13-0) 2. OKI AHOMA CITY (8-0) 3. NEW 
MEXICO sun (10-1 1 

Before the final game of the All-Sports Clas- 
sic in Dallas. Western Kentucky Coach 
John Oldham predicted that for his team to 
beat California it would have to stop Cal's 
big man Ift'll" Bob Presley) and the little 
man < 5' 1 0" Russ Critchficld). Despite the 
presence of a goodly number of red-towel 
waving Kentuckians. Oldham's team failed 
to stop either. Critchfield got 31 points and 
Presley 28 and 19 rebounds. Still, the 'Top- 
pers scored their second upset in two nights 
bv winning 96-85 behind Butch Kaufman’s 
25 points and Wayne Chapman's 24. West- 
ern had advanced to the finals by surprising 
Indiana 110 91 with Chapman, the tourna- 
ment's Most Valuable Player, getting 34 
points. Cal. cheered by its Straw Hat Band 
that had driven 1.800 miles, held off SMU 
in a first-round game 88 84 as Critchfield 
collected 33 points, hitting 15 for 25 from 
the floor. In the consolation game, host 
SMU got its first victory of the year with a 
king-size upset of Indiana, 91 84, disappoint- 
ing two planeloads of Hoosiers who had 


stopped by on their way to the Rose Bowl. 

Oklahoma City took the nation's oldest 
holiday tournament when it defeated Brig- 
ham Young 91 88 for the All-College title 
The Chiefs' Rich Travis had BYU defend- 
ers throwing up their hands in frustration 
and looking to the bench for aid as he made 
20 of 38 field-goal attempts on his way to 
45 points. 

It was a good week for New Mexico 
schools. New Mexico State trav eled to Jones- 
boro for the Arkansas State Invitational 
and brought home the trophy . New Mexico 
stayed home and won its own Lobo Invita- 
tional for the third straight year, defeating 
Rhode Island 75 62. 

THE WEST Lucia (8-0) 7 < a 

NIA (6-1 ) 3. UTAH (10-1 ) 

The most alluring holiday tournament 
turned out to be one of the toughest as 
mighty Houston had to hang on to defeat 
North Texas State 45 43 in the final game 
of the Rainbow Classic in Honolulu I hc 
Cougars were held to their lowest point 
total of the year and the Big F. Elvin Hayes, 
had only 12 Ohio State also look its un- 
defeated record to sunny Hawaii and came 
back with two surprise losses. Marquette 
struck first, beating the Buckeyes 64-60. 
Then, after an OSU win over Bradley, host 
Hawaii sent the Buckeyes home with an 
Aloha and an 80 76 trimming. Bradley also 
went home with two defeats. Only a 72 7 1 
win over the Submarine Forces Pacific kept 
the Braves from being totally humiliated. 

In l.os Angeles u was a rerun. In the last 
L.A. Classic to be played the Bruins won 
their sixth consecutive title with a 104 71 
victory over Wyoming before 14.918, the 
largest crowd ever to see a college game 
in the Sports Arena. After the Cowpokes 
had faced the Bruins in the NCAA region- 
al last March and had lost by 49 points. 
Wyoming Coach Bill Strannigan said. "I'm 
not sure we'll recover from Lew Alcindor." 
This time Strannigan had his players in a 
1-2-2 /one. double-teaming Alcindor in 
front and back. It worked fairly well as 
Lew got only 20 points and 21 rebounds, 
but the rest of the Uelans killed the Cow- 
pokes. Lynn Shackleford led the attack 
with 12 of 18 jumpers and made the /one 
look like a tactical error. "You sit there 
and think that Shackleford can’t make an- 
other shot, and damned if he doesn't," re- 
marked Strannigan between halves. 

In the early rounds UCLA had no trou- 
ble with Minnesota. 95 55. and St. Louis. 
108 67. Wyoming barely got by USC 79 78 
and had to go into a double overtime be- 
fore defeating Iowa. 94 87. Iowa earlier 
had upset Tennessee 64 59. 

Texas A&M upset twice to win Seattle's 
Legion Tournament, beating the Chieftains 
80 72 and San Francisco 77 75. end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports Information 


BASKETBALL NBA PHILADELPHIA (30-9) won 
seven games in a row to run its winning streak to 
nine and hounded into first place in the Eastern 
Division. In two lopsided victories over Seattle, 
Wilt Chamberlain scored 47 and S3 points, but the 
biggest win for the 76crs was a 133 1 23 rout of the 
Celtics, their first victors over Boston in four games 
I III' Season BOSTON <25 H'l had won seven 
straight games before the Warriors walloped the 
Celtics 117 104. Two more losses followed and 
Boston fell out of the lead, three games behind the 
76crs Third-place DETROIT (21-19). 9V$ games 
out. dropped five of eight as NBA scoring leader 
Dave Bing became the first plavcr to go over 1,000 
points this season, while CINCINNATI (16-20) 
lost four of seven Rookie Earl Monroe totaled 
130 points to lead BALTIMORE (14-20) out of 
the cellar with lour victories in five games Slump- 
ing NEW YORK (15-24) lost five in a row after 
two victories and. what's more, lost rookie Rill 
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completed 37 of 53 passes for 362 yards in leading 
FLORIDA STATE from a 17-0 deficit at halftime 
to a 17-17 tic with PENN STATE in the Gator 
Bowl; the UNIVERSITY of TEXAS at EL 
PASO scored two touchdowns in the final period 
to beat Mississippi 14 7 in the Sun Bowl; and COLO- 
RADO upset Miami 31-21 in the Bluebonnet Bowl 
In intersectional all-star games, the BLUE, beat the 
Gray 22-16 as Colorado's Dick Anderson returned 
punts 69 and 62 yards for touchdowns in Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; the EAST upset the West 16 14 in 
the Shrine game in San Francisco: the NORTH 
defeated the South 23 7 in the Potato Bowl; and 
the NORTH shut out the South 24-0 in the Shrine 

HOCKEY NHL Western leader PHILADELPHIA 
(17-12-5) moved four points ahead of LOS ANGE- 
LES (16-17-3) as the Flyers won four of seven 
and the Kings lost four of seven. The two had 
been tied briefly for first place until the Flyers 
shut out the Kings 2 0 and put a damper on the 
opening of Jack Kent Cooke's new $16 million 
Forum in Los Angeles (pane 401. The nest nighl 
Philadelphia walloped LA 9 I PITTSBURGH 
(13-17-5), eight points behind, won two, lost four 
and played a scoreless tic with Oakland MINNE- 
SOTA (12-15-7), tied for third with the Penguin 
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LOUIS's (27-11) lead slipped ( 
games when the Hawks split sis while SAN FRAN 
CISCO (27-14) was winning five of eight LOS 
ANGELES (21-17) split eight games and CHI- 
CAGO (12-27) won one of four The Bulls' lone 
victory -107-100 over the Warriors snapped a 
live game losing streak. SAN DIEGO (11-291 
crept out of lust place by winning three and losing 
three while SEATTLE (11-30) was dropping eight 
often games 

ABA MINNESOTA (24-10) held its lead in the 
Eastern Division with live straight victories aflcr 
losing two PITTSBURGH <23-121 climbed past 
|NI)I\N\ CI-H.I. which lost lour ol seven, and 
moved to within I VJ games of the Muskics by increas- 
ing its winning string to 12 with five more victo- 
ries Art Heyman. who ignited the streak when he 

old team. New Jersey (the team total set a league 
single-game scoring record), combined with Con- 
nie Hawkins for 53 points in a 114-105 victory 
over Houston, tossed in 23 points in a 100 98 win 
over Kentucky and 30 in a 124 118 victory over 
Dallas. NEW JERSEY (15-21) sandwiched six 
straight losses with a 110 101 win over Kentucky, 
as Tony Jackson scored 42 points, and a 123-117 
victory' over Oakland I wM- place KEMULKY 
(12-22) dropped six of eight games. NEW OR- 
LEANS (25-11) led the Western Division by 51* 

while second-place DENVER (20-17) took five of 
seven. DALLAS (14-15) won two. lost three; OAK- 
LAND (13-22) dropped five of seven; HOUSTON 
(12-22) won four, lost three; and ANAHEIM <13- 
24) fell into last place by splitting six games. 

boxing Unbeaten Heavyweight Contender JOE 
FRAZIER extended his streak to 19 and scored 
his 17th knockout with a third-round TKO over 
Marion Connors in a scheduled 10-round bout in 
Boston. In another 10-round heavyweight match, 
BUSTER MATHIS, undefeated in 23 professional 
bouts, posted his 1 0th straight knockout victory 
when he floored Gerrie De Bruy n in 36 seconds of 
the first round in Sweden 

FOOTBALL PRO GREEN BAY won the NFL 
championship by beating Dallas 21-17, while OAK- 
LAND gained the AFL title with a 40 7 victory 
over Houston (page 10) In games leading up to 
the championship rounds, the Packers crushed Los 
Angeles 28 7 to win the NFL Western Conference 
title as Bart Starr completed 17 of 23 passes for 
211 yards and rookie Travis Williams bolted 46 
yards for a touchdown and snaked two yards for 
another The Cowboys look the NFL Eastern 
Conference championship with a 52 14 rout of 
Cleveland on the passing of Don Meredith and the 
running of Bob Hayes. Meredith completed 1 1 of 

1 3 passes for 212 yards and two TDs, while Hayes 
scored one touchdown on an 86-yard pass play 
and set up three others with 64- and 68-yard punt 
returns and a 36-yard pass from Meredith. In the 
final week of the AFL season, Hoyle Granger and 
rookie Woody Campbell scored two touchdowns 
apiece to lead HOUSTON (9-4-1) to a 41-10 win 
over Miami (4-10) and the Eastern Division title. 
OAKLAND (13-1 1. which had already clinched 
the Western Division title, beat Buffalo (4-10) 28- 

2 I while NEW YORK (8-5-1 ) defeated San Diego 
(8-5-1) 42-31 as Joe Narnath completed 18 of 26 
passes (or 343 yards and four touchdowns. Na- 
math ended the season with 4.008 yards gained 
passing, a new professional record . 

COLLEGE In bowl games preceding the big New 
Year's Day festival (page 22). Kim Hammond 


Stars finally scored, tying the Rangers 3-3. They 
then lost to the Canadiens 6-2. but upset the Bruins 
5 4. ST. LOUIS (12-20-3) won four of seven, and 
last-place OAKLAND (7-23-6) lost six. tied one 
CHICAGO (18-10-9) moved into the lead in the 
East as the Black Hawks extended their unbeaten 
streak to 10 with four victories. A loss to the Bruins 
broke the string, but a lie and a win pul the Hawks 
three points ahead of BOSTON (19-1 1-4), which 
split six. The Bruins had briefly shared the lead with 
the Hawks after beating them 7 2 on Phil Esposito s 
hat trick. Third-place TORONTO (17-1 2-6) suffered 
two shutouts in a row before reeling off three victo- 
ries and a tie. One of the wins was an 8 1 rout of St 
Louis as Frank Mahovlich scored three goals. The 
Leafs string ended with a 4 0 loss to the Rangers 
NEW YORK (16-13-6) and DETROIT (16-13-6) 
tied for fourth place when the Rangers won four, 
tied two and lost one and the Red Wings took four 
of seven games MONTREAL (14-14-8) had four 

three 'goal* ■* New' Yorfbeat’ St. Louis S-3.*^hfle 
Norm Ullman and Jean Bclivcau matched hat 
tricks when Detroit defeated Montreal 8 6. Two 
other Canadiens scored hat tricks as Dick Dull 
gained one in a 5 0 w in over the Maple Leafs and 
Gillex Tremblay scored three goals within lour nun- 

tennis Roy Emerson and John Newcombe won 
the first two singles matches, and Newcombe and 
Tony Roche took the doubles as AUSTRALIA 
easily won its fourth consecutive Davis Cup and 
its 1 1 th in 13 years by defeating c ~ : ” J ' — •*— 
Challenge Rm 

MILEPOSTS HIRED: To replace DICK MeGUIRE 
as head coach of the New York Knicks. WIL- 
LIAM (Red) HOLZMAN. 46. the Knicks' chief 
scout for the past 8<^ years. McGuire, 41. who led 
the team into fourth place in the Eastern Division 
last year, was dismissed after posting a 15-23 rec- 
ord this season. 


and at the University of New Mexico. RUDY 
FELDMAN. 35. the University of Colorado's 
assistant coach since 1963. 

NAMED Assistant to the General Manager of 
the world champion St. Louis Cardinals. JIM TOO- 
MEY, 50, Director of Public Relations the past 18 
years. 

SIGNED: A three-year, $100,000 pro contract 
with New Orleans Promoter Dave Dixon, by ROG- 
ER TAYLOR. 26. Britain's No. I amateur tennis 
player. 

FIRED: As head coach of the San Francisco 49crs, 
JACK CHRISTIANSEN. 39, who in 4Vi years 
with the team had a 26-38 won-lost record The 
49ers had a disappointing 7-7 season in 1967. 

DIED: Former Toronto Maple Leaf Right Wing 
CHARLIE CONACHER, 58. the NHL v scoring 
leader in 1934 and 1935 and a member of the 
league All-Star team three years in a row ; of can- 
cer in Toronto. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



vera wang, a drama 
major at Sarah Law- 
rence College, hitched 
a last minute ride to the 
North Atlantic Figure- 
Skating Champion- 
ships at the South 
Mountain Arena in 
West Orange, N.J. and 
took the senior ladies 
title with a near- perfect 
performance. 


PETE CHAPTSCHLAA, 

an Argentinian attend- 
ing the U.O. Smith High 
School inStorrs. 
Conn., led his soccer 
team to a 15-1 season 
record and the Class- B 
championship, while 
breaking the state indi- 
vidual scoring record 
with 47 goals. The pre- 
vious mark was 34 


pat cole, 19, a runner 
for the Crown Cities 
Track Club in Pasade- 
na, Calif., ran the first 
annual Western I Cent i 
sphere Women's Mara- 
thon in Culver City. 
Calif, tn 74:46,2, beat- 
ing favored Judy Iken 
berry of the Pasadena 
AA by 6:39.8 over the 
12-mile course. 


MIKE IGNASKY, all 

eighth-grader at St. Mi- 
chael's school in Pitts- 
burgh. won the Most 
Valuable Player Award 
at the St. Mary's hol- 
iday basketball tourna- 
ment when he averaged 
16 points for six games 
and scored 20 in the 41 
40 championship win 
over St. Cecilia. 


RENZIE LAMB, lacrosse 
coach at Manhasset 
(NY.) High School 
and football coach at 
Iona Prep of New Ro- 
chelle. N.Y.. schools 25 
miles apart, was named 
coach of the year in 
both sports as his teams 
turned in undefeated, 
untied seasons and won 
championships. 


FAROOQ MIR. 16. the 

current junior squash 
champion of Pakistan, 
played in his first U.S. 
tournament the Na- 
tional Junior Singles 
Championship in Kent, 
Conn, and won. beat- 
ing top-seeded McKin- 
ley McAdoo, a Prince- 
ton freshman, in a tight 
five-match final. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SPORTSMAN Y AZ 

Sirs: 

Never before can I remember a sports 
figure who so captivated this country as did 
Carl Yastrzemski during the past season 
( Sportsman of the Year. Dee. 25). The in- 
terest he stirred through his spirited, all- 
round play not only focused attention on 
him, but on his teammates and baseball, as 
well. In fact, early October sports pages 
saw the national pastime actually contesting 
football for space. 

With his new-found maturity Yaz outdid 
his superstar predecessor and became the 
leader of a team that typified the best in 
American sports. Both on and off the field. 
Carl has been a dedicated sportsman. 

Gary Graf 

Reading, Mass. 

RACY FORDS 

Sirs: 

Thank you very much for your article on 
Ford Motor Company's “let’s go racing" 
policy ( Ford Came Flying, Dee. 25). It shows 
that big businessmen aren't all cold and 
serious. I'd also like to compliment Ford 
for openly and wholeheartedly backing its 
competition program instead of quietly 
letting a Jim Hall or a Richard Petty do the 
job so that they can point to Chevy Chap- 
arrals or hemi Plymouths if they win and 
deny any factory affiliation if they lose. In 
my opinion Ford “has a better idea." 

Tom Ward 

Jackson, Calif. 

Sirs: 

The work of Writer Bob Ottum and Pho- 
tographer James Drake on the Ford racers 
should go down as one of Si’s top features 
of the year. Ottum really knew what he was 
writing about and, teamed with Drake's 
excellent photos, it is enough to make ev- 
ery Ford enthusiast proud. But it's going to 
take a real masterpiece to change this die- 
hard Chevy fan! 

Jeff Federico 

Westerly, R.l. 

VIVE LACOSTE! 

Sirs: 

I just finished Jack Olsen's article, The 
Dynasty Lacoste (Dec. 18), and for the first 
time in my life realized where those golf 
shirts I have been wearing for years have 
come from. The article, like the shirts, is 
top-drawer. Being a golfer by nature, I found 
the explanation given by Catherine about 
the treatment she received at the hands of 
the touring gal pros quite revealing. It proved 
a point as to why the men on their tour re- 
ceive so much more satisfaction and publici- 
ty. Their help and friendliness to new play- 


ers is so much more in evidence than that 
sorely missing among the gal pros. 

Bill Zifske 


Minneapolis 


THE PILLAGE (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Robert Boyle's excellent article. How to 
Stop the Pillage of America (Dec. 1 1 ). points 
up the need for a governmental authority 
to guard our natural resources. I thoroughly 
agree with this recommendation and also 
with your recognition that we arc trapped 
by the idea that technology and unceasing 
economic growth can solve all problems. 

The theory of "continuous" growth is 
contrary to everything we know of history, 
geology, archaeology, botany and biology. 
Animals, mountains, plants, cultures and 
civilizations arc born, mature and die. The 
pattern of death is part of the rhythm of 
life. Hopefully we can grow wiser: but no 
person, place or thing can go on growing 
and growing forever. 

Graphs cannot always climb toward the 
top of the chart. Population cannot possi- 
bly grow at the present rate for very long— 
a fact that finally seems to be sinking into 
popular consciousness. It's equally obvious 
that we cannot for long mine minerals, bull- 
doze land, cut trees and in general abuse 
the earth as we are doing now. 

I think the American people are going to 
have to adjust to a harsh reality: this coun- 
try must eventually stabilize, in a material 
sense. But this reality isn't really so harsh. 
If we stop growing richer perhaps we am 
then begin to grow spiritually, in harmony 
with all the earth and all its creatures. 

William J. DtLMHORsr 

Boonton, N.J. 


Sirs: 

How to Stop the Pillage of America is far 
and away the most comprehensive article I 
have read on the subject. Each proposal 
was relevant and, what is equally important, 
practical. Since we as a culture seem not to 
be able to have an “ecological conscience" 
or to empathize with what Schweitzer called 
a reverence for life, perhaps we can respond 
to the fact of the danger of our extinction. 
For surely if we continue to pollute the air 
and water, strip away the nonrcplaccablc 
resources, squander those that are "replace- 
able" and poison the land and water with 
long-lived toxins— in a word, rape the plan- 
et— we shall destroy ourselves. 

Your report seemed lacking in only one 
thing: just a bow in the direction of what, 
to many of us, is father to the multitude of 
sins we impose on the patient earth. And 
that, of course, is the explosive manner in 
which we arc overpopulating it. I am sure 


that this was a conscious omission. Surely 
opening that can of worms would have con- 
tributed little to what was a statement of 
the feasibility of conservation. 

Robert Gray 


San Diego 


Sirs: 

Finally 1 have read some ideas on what 
to do, not simply what to complain about. 
Congratulations for an up-to-date feature 
in the interest of conservation. 

Darwyne Smith 

Miramonte, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Your article gave some needed recognition 
to those who are working to save our 
streams, shores, forests and wildlife. It also 
sheds some light on the less-publicized dan- 
gers of thermal pollution and marshland 
destruction. Let's continue to give support 
to those who protest pillage and promote 
conservation. As you say, solutions to these 
problems will depend on a majority of the 
people being concerned. 

David L. Bond 

APO San Francisco 


DIVISION AND CONQUEST 

Sirs: 

The NFL's present four-division setup is 
the most ridiculous and unfair arrangement 
in the history of organized sports. Accord- 
ing to this stupid divisional arrangement, 
the Colts, after their tremendous season, 
arc now only the seventh-best team in profes- 
sional football, behind Green Bay, Dallas. 
Los Angeles. Cleveland and the two division- 
al winners in the AFL. As you know, the 
Colts beat Green Bay and Dallas, and their 
record is identical to that of Los Angeles. 
In the old two-division league Green Bay 
would be a third-place team, and the Colts 
and Los Angeles would have had a playoff. 

As things stand now one of the teams in 
the NFL championship game. Dallas, has a 
9-5 record, and the other team, Green Bay, 
has a 9-4-1 record. All this while the Colts, 
with their 1 1-1-2 record, arc eliminated. 
The four-division arrangement must be 
abolished before another team is victimized. 

Wayne Marshall 

Baltimore 


THE CAPTAIN 

Sirs: 

Your article on Captain George Bransford 
and the huge marlin of the Coral Sea (Some 
New Battles Are Boiling in the Coral Sea, 
Dec. 18) brings to mind the time George, 
my wife and I simultaneously hung three 
big blue marlin off Fort Lauderdale. 

It was mainly Captain Bransford who 
conlinurd 
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proved we hud big blues in these waters. 
We got those fish to the boat but lost them 
all trying to pull off the hat trick. 

Even then Bransford had the itch to try 
Barrier Reef waters in Australia. He was 
after us to come and fish those waters. How 
I wish we could have. Someone who fishes 
with him will break Alfred Glassell's 1.560- 
pound black-marlin record. It couldn't 
happen to a finer guide. 

John W. Sian ion 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

BESTIARY 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed Bit Gilbert's article on domes- 
ticated wild animals ( Call of the Nohso- 
wihl. Dec. 18) and thought you might be 
interested in adding another species to the 
collection. While living in Monrovia. Libe- 
ria. my wife and I added, to a household 
that already included a German shepherd 
and a cat. a kusimanse (a variety of mon- 
goose. although not the type famed as a 
cobra killer). She most nearly approximated 
the characteristics of the raccoon, being 
extremely inquisitive and using her long 
claws to investigate everything from the 
drawers of my desk to the insulation under 
the refrigerator. She got along splendidly 
with both the animal and human members 
of the family. Not being suited to apart- 
ment life in an American city, she now re- 
sides in the Philadelphia Zoo, but she re- 
tains enough of her domestic nature to come 
running over to be petted by anyone who 
opens her cage. 

Charms Ruff 

Washington 

Sirs: 

As an amateur naturalist I would like to 
bring out a point that Mr. Gilbert leads up 
to by saying that a "skunk will not step 
aside for anything." This is the reason wc 
have so many dead skunks littering our 
thruway s and country roads. They will stand 
up to anything. 

Mn ivR Moore 

New York City 

BERATINGS 

Sirs. 

That’s a II I can stand. Han Jenkins' prej- 
udiced dislike for the University of Notre 
Dame football team is no longer tolerable. 
First, in his article Football's Way-out Sea- 
son <Dec. 25) he accuses Ara Parseghian of 
running up the score against lesser oppo- 
nents. This is highly unjustified. Then, after 
continually complaining about the poll 
ratings, he proposes his own mythical Top 
10 which is just that, a myth. He rates 
Alabama second, when even a seventh- 
place rating would be generous. At the same 
time he places Wyoming, a team with wins 


over such national powerhouses as Wichita 
State and San Jose State, ahead of Tennes- 
see and UCLA. 

Finally he completely neglects the 8-2 
record of Notre Dame and that of what 
was perhaps the best team in the nation at 
season's end. Oregon State. 

Dan Piinni rtf 

Fresno. C alif. 

• The Jenkins rating system assumes 
that all teams involved play a reasonably 
representative schedule. Granting that, 
the number of major teams defeated by 
a team's victims is totaled. From this 
total subtract for defeats on a sliding 
scale basis, i.e., one for losing to a team 
that won nine, two for losing to a team 
that won eight, etc. (Divide tics half 
and half.) USC, for example, lost only 
to Oregon State, which was 7-2-1. So 
you subtract 2.5. USC's rating is thus 
41.0 and highest in the land. For the 
Top 10, using this system after the bowl 
games, see page 22. ED 

RIGHT TO VOTE 

Sirs: 

The Scoricard item (Dec. 1 1 ) concerning 
the inclusion of Maurice Moorman of Tex- 
as A&M on the second team of the UPl 
All-America team correctly pointed out 
that Moorman was dropped from the Tex- 
as A&M squad during the season for scho- 
lastic reasons. But f would like to comment 
on the conclusion: "Apparently the team 
didn’t miss Moorman. Only UPl did." As 1 
explained to a representative of Sports Ii- 
I USTRaTED. UPl was aware at the time the 
team was announced that Moorman had 
not completed the season. As a matter of 
fact, this point had been mentioned and 
explained in the story announcing the team 

The UPl All-America team is the only 
one directly determined by the votes of the 
nation's sportswriters, not by any committee 
after considering the votes. Mr. Moorman 
received enough votes in the balloting to be 
included on the second team, and therefore 
he was given the position to which the bal- 
lots entitled him. 

We think this is the only honest way. To 
disregard the ballots simply because the 
editors at UPl might not agree with them 
hardly appears honest. It would be as if 
officials of the Baseball Writers Association 
decided not to count that Most Valuable 
Player vote received by Cesar Tovar be- 
cause it struck them as silly. 

I am disappointed that Sporis lit us- 
fraud chose to publish an Hem implying 
that UPl was unaware of Moorman's status, 
John G. Griffin 
E xecutive Sports Editor 
United Press International 

New York City 
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This dramatic booklet on the 
Winter Games captures all the excitement 
of the world's most spectacular athletic event. Fully illustrated. 

Included is the schedule for the 1968 Winter Olympics to be held in Grenoble, France. 
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